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A CHAT WITH RUMOUR. 

Taoven the recognised organs of the “ Rival Operas’” have 
been unusually silent since our last, Rumour has wagged its 
thousand tongues with vigour. Let us catch some of the 
reports which issue from its mouth, lest they fly out of date 
and be lost, as*the arrow in the dark, Our friends in 
the provinces’ Will be obliged to us, though the men of London 
thay sinile at ‘our credulity, “Weare as.ancient gossips, im- 
plicitly confiding in the words of Rumour until fact drowns it 
,in_ its thunder; and s0,.must .be forgiven for much that we 
“shall set down, What we advance may be true in whole or 
in part, or false in whole or in part. But ‘it cannot be both 
tru and false, an@ mist thereforé be one or the other~since 
true is that whichis not false,and false is that which is not 
true; each word having the negativevand affirmative elements 
combine ed in. its nature, and each having ‘the prerogative 
of “self-création, ‘co-existent with that annihilation in 
its opposite. Forgive us, reader, for this _trunk- makerian 
apostrophe, and there’s an ‘end on’t. 

Thé other diy ‘Rumbut called upon us and found us in our 
study, etideavonring with much labour to make out the meaning | ¢ 
of an article by C.J., who, in seeking to explain his theory of 
vocalism successfully, exposed his ignorance of anatomy, and 
confounded the terms sfogato and sfocato with great ingenuity, 
guessifig from 4 misprint in the Musical World that they must 
be neither more nor less than the same thing. ‘The first thing 
Rumour told us almost took our breath away. It was this :— 
That Mr. Lumley, lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, had ‘brought an action against the Morning 
Chronicle newspaper for the articles published therein, which 
stated certain prominent points in his programme to be fabri- 
cations: Hereupion ensued the following conversation, which 
our secretary, without consulting us, took down in short-hand 
(brachygraphically), and as it is now Friday night, and the 
printer waits for copy, we seize it with avidity and make it 
serve in place of a leader. 


Trialogue. 
RUMOUR.©MR. D. K.--EDITOR. 


Mr. D. R. On what grounds.can Mr. Lumiey bring his action ? 
Editor. On the surest possible. In pronouncing his prospectus to be 
in part a fabrication, the Morning Chronicle clearly insinuates that Mr. 
Lumley is endeavouring to obtain Petite ton under false pretences. It is by 
the attractions offered in his p at Mr.-Lumley hopes to 
influence subscribers and to _ tie stalls ans stalis and boxes to the booksellers'and 
to the public for the season. ise promises held out therein are not kept 
Mr. Luinley isin'no say n than that of'a picture-dealer who sells 
a picture ‘in @ frame’ to a customer, and wheh he las got the money 
tangniond — _ home - a the picture. The subscribers 
take boxes by persuasion prospectus, and are not supplied 
wih |, their Mendelssohn, and their Meyerbeer, &e., are 
y in of ‘the cheated purchaser. The case is perfectly 
price and Mr. Lumley is quite justified in bringing his action. 1 have 





not the least doubt he. will gain heavy demages, which: will make the 
Morning Chronicle more careful for the future. 

Rumour, Ye is’ said’ that” the principal proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle nas signified his intention of defending the action, and his 
approval of the article that has appeared in his paper. 

Mr. D, R. What a triumph for the writer! Every one will subscribe to 
te Dees of pie which the press is going to offer him asa testimonial, 
itor. What.piece of plate, and what press? 

Mr. D. R. Why did you not readthe paragraph which I copied from a 
country paper into the.Musica/. World ! It stated that sundry members of 
the press had set about getting up some kind of testimonial to the writer 
of the Chraniclas an acknowledgment of the independent course he 
had pursued in‘respect to the Italian Opera ! 

. Kditor. O,:yes; I remember now. ‘1 ddded a note signifying that this 
was a new reading of the- word “‘ independent,” since. the Chronicie’s 
independance was all on one side. Ls 

Mr, D. R. Well, but you have the Post to balance it! 

Editor. That may be,but I don’t believe one word about the testime- 
nial. The only subseriber to it would be the critic of the Atheneum. ’ 

Rumour... Lhear that Fanny Ellsler has signed with Covent Garden...» 

Editor.. That is true—I have it fromthe best authority—she will be 
here in May, 

Rumour. Aiid'that'the Queen has taken a box for the season. 

Mr. DL. R. Equally true. ‘1 have it from the best authority. “Moreover, 
her are already five ompibuses established. ‘After: all it is a splendid 

ny, and Fanny Elisler, with Fuoco, Domilatre, Plunkett, Bagefna, 
RY | etipa,. will leave the ballet very little inferior to that of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Theatre. 

Editor. Carlotta Grisi and Perrot are worth the whole of them together 
—to say nothing of Heine, the poet, who is to write @ ballet expressly 
for Mr. Lumley. 

Mr. D. R. Credat Judeus! 

Editor. Why you ‘are as bad as the Chronicle, 
subscribe.to the testimonial ? 

Mr. D. R21 might do worse, 

Rumour, 1 hear that’ Mr, Lumley’s confidential adviser and intimate 
friend B—— has gone to Vienna; to make sure of Jenny tind. 

Mr. D. R. Yes, and Mr. Bunn i is going, or gone, to Paris, to catch 
ber on the'wav. 

Rumour. That is'true,'and moreover, if he can persuade her to go to 
Covent Garden, he will be repaid for his trouble ‘by'an engagement as 
acting or stage-manager at the Royal Italian Opera. 

Rditor. You astonish me! I don’t, I can’t ‘believe one word of all 
this.* 

Mr. D. R. ts Jenny Lind such a pheenix as our friend Rumour. er’ 
have it? 

Editor. When I was at Cologne last summer, I heard her in, the. opera. 
of Norma, and if that be one of her great characters, I must confess I 
think she ia vastly overrated. Eighteen months cannot have made so 
wonderful a difference as to have transmogrified her into the greatest: 
dramatic singer of any age or country, which. fame her now., 
Still Norma, on the other hand, may not be one of her grand characters ; 
and indeed 1 have heard that her forte is not in the opera seria but in’ 
domestic opera, like La Sonnambula; or comic opeta like Il Barbiere. 
That) she must, be very great in some: parts cam be scarcely questioned, 
or how otherwise can the admiration of such musicians as Mendelssohn, 
and’ Meyerhbeer be accounted for? : 

Mr:D. R. Her youth and beauty have doubtless a large acedunt i in the, 
adoration of young Germany. 


I suppose you will 





»® Mr, Bunn ‘is not in Paris, but in London, actively en 
intending the rehearsals of Vincent Wallace's new opera,—Ep. 


in’ super~. 
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ye beauty is hot striking, 
Wet ‘is fio extitordinaty intellig 

Germans, nevertheless, are mad about her. They worship her as the 
vierge—and indeed her spotless private character has no little to do with 
the sum-total of her attractions for the most thoughtful and romantic 
people on the globe. 

Mr. D. R. At all events her advent to London is a topic of uncommon 
interest, and everybody is impatient for the denouement of the contro- 
versy on her account, which the Post and Chronicle have taken upon 
themsélves to carry on in the name of Mr. Lumley and his adversaries. 

Editor. A topic of even greater interest is the promised opera of Men- 
delssohn, in which Jenny Lind is to play. It is rather singular, by the 
way, that the Chronicle, in alluding to Mendelssohn’s engagement to 
conduct Elijah at Exeter Hall, in Thursday’s paper, says nothing con- 
firmatory of the article in which he states, (bringing forward a letter from 
Mr. Buxton to strengthen his argument,) that the promised opera of the 

tt German composer was all a fabrication. It is the more singular, 
since he advertises the receipt, on Mr. Buxton’s part, of another letter 
from Leipsic, dated the 3rd inst. Surely had the letter contained any- 
thing that established the statement that appeared in the Chronicle Mr. 
Buxton would have communicated it to the writer, whom he had already 
authorised to print the letter of the 25th ult., which contained matter of 
80 grave and decided a nature. 

Rumour. I hear that the zealous writer in the Chronicle is preparing, 
by permission of the authorities, a lengthy philippic, which will bring 
matters before the public that will more than disagreeably compromise 
imany persons. 

Mr. D. R, That will be a smasher for the Morning Post. 

Editor. I shall believe it when I read it ; not before. 

Here the conversation dropped. Rumour took his leave; 
and Mr. D. R. continued his perusal of Bourcicault’s new 
play, which the snarler in the Haxaminer has treated so scurvily, 
and for which we shall furnish him tit-for-tat. 

The programme of the Royal Italian Opera, which we re- 
viewed last week, has been handled in two of the daily papers 
only, the Chronicle and Herald. The former gives scarcely 
more than a transcript of the principal points in the pro- 
gramme ; the latter is more warm, and inveighs eonsiderably 
on its excellence and attractiveness. Very little has appeared 
of any interest in any of the papers. The only thing we can 
find worth quoting is the following from Galignani’s Mes- 
senger, which was transferred to the columns of the Times :—- 


“ Jenny Linp.—Jenny Lind is expected in Paris in about three weeks, 
and strong temptations are held out to induce her to sing a few nights 
before she proceeds to Her Majesty’s Theatre. We learn, on indisputable 
authority from Germany, that the friends of Mile. Jenny Lind, in con- 
sequence of the claim advanced by Mr. Bunn on the services of that 
lady, have required the opinion of fhe Attorney-General of England upon 
the engagement which she was led to sign with Mr. Bunn, to learn how 
far such an agreement, made for the summer of 1845, is binding in 1847. 
The opinion of the Attorney-General was, in consequence, taken, and 
has been forwarded. Jt is quite fatal to the claims of Mr. Bunn, as it 
lays down that the engagement could only be a question of damages, 
and that those damages in case of trial would be merely nominal; and, 
finally, that from the wording of the document, there is a strong doubt 
as to whether it is a contract at all or not. This legal opinion, given by 
the first law officer of the Crown, will doubtless bring the matter at 
once to a termination.” 


This account of our Attorney-General’s opinion, coming 
from across the channel, is not entitled to much consideration; 
and the Times, in citing it, adds no comment of its own. 
Meanwhile Punch has hoisted the standard for Mr. Lumley, 
and has published some excellent doggrel under the title 
of “The Poet Bunn to Jenny Lind,” and the indefatigable 
Albert Smith has been guilty of a similar misdemeanour in 
his “ Everybody's Column,” which is read by everybody who 
can manage to wade through a column of tke Illustrated Lon- 
don News. To conclude, we shall continue on guard, and 
ery “ Qui vive” to whatever passes between this number and 
= next. The future is big with events portentous and signi- 

cative. 


PS. A letter has been received from Mendelssohn, which in all probability 
will be printed in to-day’s Morning Post. The letter states that Mr. Buxton’s 
letter to the Chronicle was written without authority from Mendelssohn ! 


Ste ts Young and gh odin, LE 
gente fn her Countenance. ‘The ‘a 





the promise of Carlotta’s re-establishment as queen of her own 
domain on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre, it would be 
entitled to our respect, To every lover of the beautiful, as 
exemplified in grace of movement, the name of Carlotta Grisi 
must be a talisman to conjure up a thousand delightful remi- 
niscences. Our readers know that the charming artist has 
availed herself of a month’s congé from the direction of the 
Academie Royale, to pay a visit to Rome, and transport the 
inhabitants of the ancient city with the evolutions of her 
twinkling feet, and the fascinations of her graceful pantomime, 
But cruel fate, jealous no doubt of a despotism more entire, 
and far more pleasant to endure than his own, determined to 
throw every obstacle in Carlotta’s way, and so to spoil, if 
possible, her triumph among the Romans. First, he annoyed 
our lovely choregraph on her way to Marseilles, giving her a 
tedious journey, and causing her to arrive one hour too late, 
whereby she was bound to a week’s sojourn among the Mar- 
seillaises. At length the steamboat made its appearance, but 
fate again interposed his envious hand. _ Instead of sailing 
direct for Civita Vecchia, the rebellious boat would stop at 
Genoa, and then at Leghorn on the way, and at each of these 
places Carlotta was compelled to make a sojourn. Ultimately 
she found herself in the city of the Cesars. The impresario, 
one Jacovacci, was in an instant at her side. Wringing his 
hands, and weeping bitterly, he exclaimed to the captivating 
procrastinator, ‘* Oh, Signora, you have ruined me! you are 
nine days after your time, and unless you give me 20,000 francs 
I ama lost man. I have a large family to provide for, and 
unless you give me 2000 francs I shall blow out my brains.” 
In vain Carlotta remonstrated, in vain she stated the canse of 
her delay; the next day she was summoned to appear before 
the Cardinal-Governor. But a cardinal, or any other mortal 
(unless a father of a family on the brink of ruin), could no 
more resist the charms of Carlotta than ice the melting in- 
fluence of the sun; and as ice before the sun melted the 
Cardinal-Governor before Carlotta. Spell-bound by her 
beauty—enchanted by the silvery tones of her voice—ravished 
by her graceful and unaffected deportment, he forgot the 
impresario, and decided in favour of Carlotta. The tears of 
the plaintiff were as nothing to the graces of so lovely a 
defendant. ‘ The case is inevitable,” said the Cardinal. 
“ Mademoiselle Carlotta Grisi, were she thrice as agile, could 
not be expected to make a leap from Marseilles to Civita 
Vecchia. And in respect to damages, our fair visitor will 
accord us a few extra representations, and then the debt will 
be on our side.” The verdict was enthusiastically received by 
all present, and the impresario and Carlotta were equally 
content. Rome was in a veritable commotion, and strangers 
had travelled from all parts to witness the performances of the 
delicious choregraph. Not a place was to be obtained at the 
theatre for love or money within a few days after her arrival ; 
for at Rome, as elsewhere, all the world must see Carlotta 
dance. 





EXETER HALL. 


Tux Second Historical Concert, in aid of the Hullah 
Testimonial Fund, was held on Monday. The object of these 
concerts is to obtain a sum of money sufficient to enable 
the projector to erect a musie-hall of large dimensions, :ad- 
equate to musical performances on the grandest scalé, and 
worthy, in its architectural beauty, in its fitness and complete- 
ness, of the first metropolis in the world. The splendid 
music-hall at Birmingham most probably suggested the idea 
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of the new building to Mr. Hullah, though, no doubt, the 
absence of a locale in the metropolis at all answerable to the 
great purposes of modern musical performances, urged him 
on in his projection. There is no greater actuality staring 
us in the face than the want of an adequate music-hall in 
London. The object of Mr. Hullah is therefore warranted by 
necessity. Mr. Hullah has been the first to introduce the 
Wilhem system of music into this country. For this alone 
he merits the gratitude of the whole of the musical world. 
The system of teazhing vocalization in classes was never so 
much needed as at the present day, when oratorios, and such 
like compositions, requiring singing in masses, are becoming 
a principal portion of the popular musical creed. Mr. Hullah 
has proved, beyond a chance of disputation, that the Wilhem 
system of class teaching is of the most vital importance in 
educating singers for the very highest department of the vocal 
art, namely, the being able to render the choruses of the great 
masters in their meaning and integrity. The choruses of 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Spohr, and Mendels- 
sohn, are at once the mightiest efforts of the composers, and 
the most difficult to interpret by the singers. When we 
remember the time, pains, and money that have been ex- 
pended on the singers. to whom the solos in oratorios, &c., 
have to be entrusted, and then consider that until the present 
day the choruses were left to chance singers, upon whom 
perhaps neither time, pains, nor money were expended at all, 
or expended in such small measure as amounted to nothing, 
we shall not wonder at the deficiency of our great musical 
performances, nor be astonished at the public voice that called 
aloud for a reformation. Mr. Hullah has heard the public 
voice, and has responded thereto, and he is at this moment in 
the high way of popularity, as being about to render to the 
musical community one of the most important benefits it can 
receive. Mr. Hullah’s classes have been established for some 
years, and the correctness and steadiness with which his pupils 
interpret the most intricate music upon all occasions, has been 
acknowledged by all who have heard them. 

The programme of this concert, like that of the first was 
divided into two parts.—Part I. devoted to sacred composi- 
tions, and part II. to secular. The contents of part I. were, 
“Oh God of truth,” hymn by Rogers—“ Prepare ye the 
way,” anthem by Michael Wise—‘*I was in the spirit,” 
anthem by Dr. John Bow,—* The aspiration,” song by Pur- 
cell—‘‘I will arise,” anthem by Robert Creighton.—and 
“Behold I bring you good tidings,” verse-anthem by Purcell. 
With the exception of the last mentioned, this selection was 
most unfortunate. It was reasonable to expect that a selection 
of the compositions of English musicians, who flourished be- 
tween the restoration and the close of the seventeenth century, 
would be more musically interesting than a selection from the 
composers of a century before. But either the selection was 
bad, or the writers of the epoch in question, are duller than 
those who preceded them—which latter, with the single ex- 
ception of Purcell, we take to be the case. The anthem of 
this great reformer of the diatonic school, is one of the most 
remarkable of his sacred works, and exhibits some of the most 
extraordinary progressions in chromatic harmony that can be 
found in any writer of his time, orsince. The expression of the 
word “ Glory be to God on high,” is magnificent, and a stun- 
ning proof of Purcell’s genius. The second part of the pro- 
gramme placed the secular composers in as unfavourable a 
light as the first did the sacred. It consisted of ‘ Dulce 
domum,” a part song by John Reading, a piece of impertinent 
twaddle.—‘‘ I pass all my hours ina shady old grove,” a 
melancholy song by Pelham Humphreys, to some sentimental 












verses by Charles II,—* Ne’er trouble thyself about times or 
their turnings,” a silly and vulgar glee by Matthew Lock—the 
first act of Purcell’s early opera, Dido and Aineas, the weakest 
portion of one of his weakest compositions—“ Thy genius, 
lo!” asong by Purcell to words by Nat Lee—‘“ Hark my 
Damilcar,” a duet of small merit by the same composer,—‘‘It 
is not that I love you less,” a sweet and plaintiff ballad by Dr. 
Blow—‘‘ At the close of the evening” a stupid catch by Pur- 
eell—and the well known song and chorus from King Arthur 
by the same, a trifle which is not without a certain boldness 
of character, but which has been magnified by rabid Purcel- 
lites into an importance, ridiculously out of character with its 
pretensions. Altogether this selection was tedious, dry, and 
uninstructive. You might as well goto our Wades, Rodwells, 
and what not, for a programme, and it would be nearly as dull, 
and quite as interesting. 

We speak with more pleasure of the execution. The 
choruses, under Mr. May’s direction were really admirable, 
and deserved the encores they obtained for more than one 
indifferent composition. Mr. Oliver May presided at the 
organ and pianoforte with his usual musician-like ability— 
and Mr. Willy, at the head of his compact and efficient 
little orchestra, did ample service in perfecting the 
ensemble. The principal vocalists were Misses Rainforth 
and Dolby, Messrs. Lockey, Machin, and W. Seguin. 
They all exerted themselves with zeal and ability, 
but Miss Dolby’s exquisite interpretation of Dr. Blow’s 
quaint ballad.” ‘‘ It is not that I love thee less,” bore away the 
bell against all competition, and brought down an encore, 
which followed the delivery of the last note fas a clap of 
thunder echoes the lighting’s flash. We have seldom heard 
applause more vociferous, more unanimous, or better merited. 





MEMOIR OF PALESTRINA. 
(Concluded from No, V,) 

Durine the time of Palestrina’s stay in the service of the 
church of San. Giovanni di Lateran, he presented nothing to the 
public; but some of his works; had largely circulated and 
expanded his reputation. In 1569 he dedicated the second 
book of his masses to Philip the Second, King of Spain, and 
in the following year the same prince received again the dedi- 
cation of the third book. Palestrina attached himself likewise 
to the Cardinal Hippolyte D’Este, to whom he dedicated a 


- book of motets, From this time the publication of his works 


followed each other with rapidity, and the editions were mul- 
tiplied. The death of Animuccia, towards the end of the 
month of March, 1571, caused Palestrina to be appointed to 
the Chapel of St. Peter of the Vatican, in the early part of 
the ensuing month of April, although the advantages derived 
from this place were less than that of Chapel Master of San: 
Maria Majjore, and the moderate income of the greatest 
musician of Italy was thus diminished in one half. The 
death of Animuccia left also vacant the directorship of the 
music of the oratorio. This was offered to Palestrina by St. 
Philip de Neris, founder of this congregation, his friend and 
confessor. Palestrina wrote for the service of the oratorio 
anthems, psalms, and spiritual canticles,. Finally, he un- 
dertook the management of the school for counterpoint, 
established by Mario Nanini; and, in a short time after, 
Pope Gregory the Thirteenth charged him with the revision 
of all the songs in the graduel, and the book of Roman 
anthems—an immense labour, which he never had time to 
achieve, although assisted by his pupil Guidetti. After his 
death, they found but the graduel de Tempore completed. 
Hygin, Palestrina’s son, finished this collection, and sold it as 
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the work of his father; but the Tribunal of the Santa Rota 
dissolved the contract, and the manuscript was lost. On the 
21st of July, 1580, Palestrina lost his wife, whom he tenderly 
loved: this afflicted him with the most lively sorrow, which 
was little assuaged by his nomination of master of the con- 
certs to Prince Giacomo Buoncompagno, (not the nephew of 
Pope Gregory the Thirteenth) as M. Baini would assert, but 
a son, which that Pope had before he entered into holy orders. 
Destined to behold a great number of sovereign pontiffs 
succeed to the apostolic chair, Palestrina sought in each of 
them a protection against the necessities which continually 
besieged him. It is thus that he dedicated to Pope Sextus 
the Fifth the first book of his Lamentations. In the epistle 
which he has placed at the head of the collection, he gives an 
afflicting picture of his situation. ‘“ Most Holy Father,” he 
says, ‘* study and care never coalesce; above all, when the 
latter proceeds from misery. With competence (to demand 
more is to fail in moderation and temperance) one can easily 
deliver himself from other anxieties, and he who is not 
content, under like circumstances, can accuse nobody but 
himself. But he who hath experienced it alone can tell how 
difficult it is to labour to maintain honourably himself and his 
family, and how much this obligation distracts the mind from 
the study of the sciences and the liberal arts. I have always 
proved this sad experience, and now more than ever. Never- 
theless I return thanks to the Divine goodness which hath 
permitted me, spite of my most grievous embarrassment, to 


prosecute unbroken the studies of my music (wherein I have. 


also found a useful diversion), in the career I have outrun and 
whose term approaches. I have published a large number of 
my compositions; and I have many others whose printing is 
only retarded by my poverty: for it is a considerable expense, 
particularly on account of the characters of the notes, letters 
necessary for the use of the church, &c., &c., &c.” 

It is a sad spectacle this, of an old man, elevated so high 
in men’s minds by his immortal works, and nevertheless be- 
trayed at the last moment to the horrors of necessity; yet 
nothing could so well have made manifest his genius as this 
long struggle with adversity, which would not suffer him to 
lie listless, but continually urged him onward to newer efforts. 
After so many labours, whose results had been so glorious, 
and so fecbly recompensed, Giovanni Pierluigi di Palestrina 
perceived his end approaching. In his last moments he sum- 
moned his son Hygin to him,—his sole remaining son,—and 
delivered the following words, which so faithfully depict the 
veritable artiste :—‘‘ My son, I leave you a considerable 
number of unpublished works ; thanks to the Abbé de Baume, 
to Cardinal Aldobrandini, and to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
I leave you also a sum sufficient to have them printed ; I 
recommend to you that that be done as soon as possible, for 
the glory of the All-powerful, and for the celebration of His 
worship in the holy temples.” The malady which afflicted 
him soon after assumed a graver character, and on the 2nd of 
February, 1594, he expired. All the musicians at that time in 
the Roman capital assisted at his funeral; he was buried in 
the church of the Vatican, and the following inscription was 
graven on his tomb :— 

JOANNES—=PETRUS—-ALOYSCIUS—=-PRENESTINUS 
MUSIC® PRINCEPS. 

The eulogium of this great artist may be comprised in a 
few words. He was the creator of the sole kind of church 
music conformable to its object. In this style he arrived at 
the last degree of perfection ; and his works have remained for 
two centuries and a half the purest models for imitation. In 
the class of madrigals he has exhibited neither less grace, less 





genius, nor less perfection in its details, and no one has carried 
to greater length than he, the art of seizing the general charac- 
ter of the poetry in his productions, Like all men, endowed 
with superior abilities, he has modified his manner in the 
course of his long and glorious career; nevertheless one may 
dispute the exactitude of the divisions of the ten different 
styles which M. Baini has asserted at the end of his book ; 
for some of the distinctions he establishes result, less from any 
alteration in the mode of thinking and conceiving in the artist 
himself, than in the propriety of the species of each work. 
Thus if it be true that Palestrina, after the publication of 
the first book of his masses, swept away the dust from the 
schools in which he himself had grounded his education, and 
if, as M. Baini says, the adversities of his life had thrown a 
melancholy shade over his conceptions, and inspired his 
thoughts with that noble and touching character of which his 
Improperii was the precursor, it is equally certain that we 
cannot imagine in their particular styles a contexture more 
solemn than in his Maeniricat, a method more soft and facile 
than in his Litanies, or an expression more elegant and 
spiritual than in his madrigals. In all his productions the 
man of genius displays itself in the originality of style, and 
discovers forms and accents the most analogous to this origin- 
ality, but docs not change for that of manner, as is shown 
when he passes suddenly from the system of the ancient 
school to that of the masses of his second book, and above 
all to that of Pope Marcellus’s mass. We cannot agree with 
M. Baini, that this mass constitutes a particular style; it is 
only the most beautiful production of Palestrina in rir style. 
The entire of Palestrina’s works may be summed up as 
follows, first: fifteen books of Masses; secondly—seven 
books of Motets ; thirdly—three books of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah ; fourthly—the Litanies ; sixthly—the Spiritual 
Canticles; and lastly, three books of Madrigals. M. the Abbé 
Baini prepared a complete edition of his works in parts, 
which it would be most desirable to see published. 





SOMETHING ABOUT NOTHING, 


Tux reigning topic of interest still continues to be the two 
Italian Operas. Nothing, however, has occurred sifice our 
last which warrants us in devoting an article apart to the 
subject. The Post and Chronicle have suspended for awhile 
the thunder of their artillery, contenting themselves with sinall 
side-shots dealt at intervals. Meanwhile, the Chronicle Boreas 
has given himself up entirely to the study of Lindlay Murray, 
and from time to time presents his readers with specimens of 
the progress he has made. To make our words good, we pre- 
sent the following paragraph from his article on Norma at the 
Princess’s :— 

“* With the lovely voice nature has gifted her with, and by following 
up carefully her studies, Miss Anne Romer, as her strength increases 
with years, has the prospect of taking « high position.” 

This will be a consolation to the young singer, provided 
she can make it out. The following, from the same article, is 
also worthy of notice :— 

“In the duos between Norma and Adelgisa, the two ladies might 
have advantageously changed their parts, for the voices did not blend ;”” 
which involves a curious discovery: viz. that a soprano and a 
me2z2z0 soprano, whose voices will not harmonise, have only to 
sing each other’s parts to produce the effect intended. 

But the excellent Post is not idle the while. He also 
pursues his studies. His vein, however, is more esthetic, 48 
the following (from an article on Madame Dulcken) will 
show :— 

“ During these three apprenticeships of taste, our native talent ‘has 
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strode in seven-league-boots on the march of intellect. Messrs. Sterndale 
Bennett, W. H. Holmes, Lindsay Sloper, and others, have proved to the 
world that, when properly cultivated, and above all, when worthily 
encouraged, musical organisation is not only exotic but indigenous in 
this seagirt isle of fogs, and fashion, and foreigners.” 

First to be admired in the above extract is the metaphor of 
“ native talent striding in seven-league-boots on a march.” 
Sécond, the fact that “ musical organisation when worthily 
encouraged can be exotic in an isle.” Third, the three F's, 
and the problem of a “‘ seagirt isle of foreigners,” involved in 
the last dozen words of the paragraph. Lastly, the mysticism 
(worthy of Jacob Boehmer or the Trunkmaker) which envelopes 
the entire passage as in a haze. The passage, in short, is 
delicious ; the man who sings ‘‘ through his nose, and ears, 
and pupils,” the “ cursed” tenor of Rossini, (Fraschini), and 
the “egregious Pillet,” are nothing to it. It is worthy 
of a place in one of °C. J’s windy effusions, that blow 
away public attention from The Fine Aris Journal. Can 
it be, that The Trunkmaker has got upon the Post and 
wields the pen of Jenkins? More unlikely things have hap- 

ned, as the officer in the Strand, opposite Somerset House, 
and the clock which performs the double duty of telling the 
hour and the name of the paper to the passer-by, can testify. 
We shall have a peep into the Atheneum next week, and see 
what advance the testy Aristarchus of Wellington Street has 
been making in the study of Lindleymurrayism. 





MUSICAL CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 
From the “ Liverpool Maiti.” 

fe aling to feelings, and acting more or less upon all according 
pctebaciention, the on of music is allowed to be universal Un- 
fortunately few, if indeed any, are satisfied with the pleasurable 
emotions displayed in the science, even of the most artistic de- 
scription. Music apparently possessing a peculiar power over its 
hearers, that of destroying any little diffidence the listeners may 
feel in the expression of opinions as to the excellence of compos- 
itions or exccutants—although ninety-nine are prepebly ignorant 
of the art, and the hundredth is incapable of analyzing that which 
he has heard—few would hesitate boldly to pass judgment upon 
effort in art far beyond their knowledge, and, as it frequently 
nogpenss the more stupid the iguorance, the more decided the fiat 
of the censor. Ofthe few at all competent to promulgate opinions 
upon musical effects, two-thirds, at Icast, are warped in judgement 
by the tendency of their studies to one particular point, or the bias 
of their taste inclining them to favour one style of music to the 
exclusion of ull others To the admirer of the graceful ballad a 
concerted piece is an infliction, and the critic who has been told the 
Jatter is the more difficult class of composition, stern!y repudiates 
the enjoyment the trifle has really afforded him, and passes sentence 
on its innocent simplicity the higher to exalt his more favoured 
and weighty protegé. The devotee, enthusiastic in his attachment 
to instrumental music, votes vocalisation a bore and the cham ion 
of the song hurls back defiance and contempt upon all artificial 

nd in use, torgotten, or to be invented. The 


“of sou Th 
po a th has acquired a moderate command of the violin 
or violoncello, venerates the names of Spohr and Romberg, 


at the mention of a symphony by thoven, indulges 
in pas of the seat of lied ge that would do honour toa 
Burleigh. This is, at all events, an assumed veneration of recog- 
nised genins and high artistic excellence ; but the lack of proper 
knowledge is in general, as lamentable as in the case of the knight 
of the ballad or the champion of the vocal concerted piece. These 
remarks upon the ignorance and prejudice of musical commentators 
are prefatory to a tew observations on the knowledge requisite to 
form a competent musical critic. To judge minutely of excellence 
in any branch of art requires both study and experience ; yet how 
few of our censors in affairs musical possess either of these qualifi- 
cations! Instrumentalists, whose ideas are carried away in a 
vortex of oxecution, « whirlwind of demisemiquavers,, frequent! 
cannot appreciate truo excellence in a vocalist. The singer, in his 
capacity a finished artist, is, in turn, by want of knowledge, unable 





properly to estimate the mechanical skill of the instrumenta! per- 
former. The true critic should be able to estimate the clearness 
and flexibility of the voice, articulation of words, taste in embellish- 
ment, neatness in execution, and judicious expresssion ; he should 
ssess, moreover, a fine and cultivated ear to detect imperfection of 
intonation. The perfections of instrumental performance can be ac- 
curatcly appreciated only by such as are themselves performers 
either upoa the instrument used, or one in some degree analagous to 
it. Difficulties insurmountable on one instrument, may upon another 
be executed with perfect facility. Brilliant execution, may indced, ' 
be appreciated by the many, but the amonnt of difficulty mastered 
in the performance will be estimated by few. It follows, then, 
that few are really competent judges of instrumental excellence. 
A finished performer will aim at all the perfections of the vocalist, 
save, of course, the articulation of words. The absence of this all- 
powerful mean of expression renders the acquirement of a sen- 
timental style of delivery one of tenfold difficulty. ‘Tone, where 
its production depends upon the performer, must be regarded, 
when really good, as a chief excellence. It is now too frequently 
sacrificed to obtain facility of execution ; but the inpracticability 
of uniting the two by no means follows. If one qualification 
must be weakened, it is better to please the enlightened than to 
astonish the uninitiated. One of the principal excellencies in a 
vocalist, or instrumentalist, and one but Fittle understood, is correct 
phrasing, which imparts a charm felt by all, but which few are able 
to define. To criticise composition a knowledge of the science is 
absolutely necessary ; yet, how many send forth their opinions 
through the medium of the press on the writing of an opera, an 
oratorio, or a symphony, without the most remote idea of a solitary 
rule by which the art is governed, or of the manner in which 
instrumental effects, by skilful cominations, are produced. In no 
art would such a continuous display of consummate ignorance and 
assumption be tolerated: The rigorous precepts of counterpoint, 
occasionally infringed, when composing in a free style, might as 
well to such persons be the guides for the erection of the pyramids : 
movement of parts, parallel, contrary, or oblique, commands for the 
evolutions of militia field days. armony, modulation, ingenious 
contrivance, novel instrumentation, anity of design in connected 
composition, all are unappreciated, and the labour of months 
pes cas: disposed ofin a few remarks incorrect in their conclusions, 
and “mystified, it may be, with a few technical expressions inva- 
riably misapplied. It is a bane of the science and its followers that 
it must labour against the freely expressed condemnation or (worse) 
the mtr, 2 raise of every ignoramus. In other arts the 
opinions of its professors are listened to with something —- 
ing respect, but in music the gentleman who can perform uet’s 
variations on “ God save the Queen,”—an air of De Beriot on the 
violin, or give an embellished edition of the hundredth psalm on 
the organ—stands boldly forth, competent, in his own opinion, to 
overpower in argument a host. The low state of musical literature 
is greatly to be regretted; in fact, the art progresses, but exists 
without one. The increase of musical taste, however, demands a 
correspondent improvement in review, and it only requires exertion 
in proper quarters to render it respectable, instead of ridiculous, and 
serviceable, in place of being detrimental, to the a it “ the 
art. . . 





M. STEVENIERS. 

We extract from one or two journals remarks on the performance 
of M. Steveniers, a violinist, who, if we believe the accounts we 
read, promises to become one of the bright stars of the constella- 
tion, whose chief luminaries are already exhibited to us, in De 
Beriot, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Molique, &c, The ae 
Musicale, alluding to his performance at a concert in Antwerp, thus 
speaks of Mons. Steveniers :—“ M. Steveniers is one of the most 
distinguished violinists of the age. At present he is not sufficiently 
known ; but most assuredly he will, some future day, shine bright 
among the brightest of his compeers. Since the days of Paganini 
we have not heard singing on the violin so purely, so correctlv, and 
so delicately rendered, as we heard from M. Steveniers at this 
concert. He performed a concertino of his own composition, wyen 
notives from the Siréne, and the arpéges of Vieuxtemps. The fi 


of these morceaus is a faithful translation of all that is lovely and 
gracious in this charming opera. The arpages are morceauz of 
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surpassing difficulty. M. Steveniers interpreted both the one and 
the other with an art, a taste, and an accuracy that could not be 
exceeded. The applauses and the bravos of the listeners testified 
their enthusiastic admiration for the violinist.” Ina Dutch news- 
paper we have the foilowing notice :—* M. Steveniers is unwearied 
in his professional travels. On the 12th of December he performed 
in a concert at Felic Meritis, (no pun, we believe), and obtained 
well-merited applause for the elegance and brilliancy of his 
performance. A few days afterwards, he was playing at 
Rotterdam, at Dondrecht, where he was heard in a charming 
Fantaisie, entitled Le Souvenir, an elegie of his own com- 
position, and a solo, Za Siréne, also composed by him, which 
produced a great effect. At Haerlem his suceess was equally 
assured, and he obtained the admiration of the public, as well as 
the praises of all the artists who heard him. M, Steveniers per- 
formed shortly after at Amsterdam, in the Theatre Italien, where 
the favour he received was at least tantamount to any that was pre- 
viously bestowed upon him.” ; Another journal informs us that M. 
Steveniers is at Berlin, where he performed at a concert, in the 
presence of their Majesties the King and Queen, who thereupon were 
so delighted with the young violinist as to engage him for the first 
concert at Court, Verily, all these praises and compliments incline 
us much to hear M. Steveniers, that we ourselves may do homage 
to his talents. We have little doubt we shall ere long have to 
record his first performance before a British public. 





MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue grand festival for the relief of the poor of this city (the per- 
formance of which has created the most intense interest among pro- 
fessors and amateurs) took place on Friday evening, the 5th instant, 
in the round room of the Rotunda, before an audience densely 
crowded, and comprising the principal rank, beauty, and fashion of 
the metropolis. There could not have been less than sixteen hun- 
dred persons present, and hundreds were dismissed, who could not 
obtain admission, owing to the crowded state of the room. Israel 
in Egypt, the choral wasterpiece of the immortal Handel, was the 
oratorio selected by the committee of management; and a more 
judicious choice could not have been made, inasmuch as they had at 
their command an orchestra consisting of upwards of 250 per- 
formers, composed exclusively of the principal professors and ama- 
teurs of this city. At half past eight o’clock precisely, (the hour 
named for commencing) his excellency the Earl of Besborough, with 
the Ladies Ponsonby, and suite, entered the room, when, after 
having played ‘‘ God save the Queen,” the orchestra commenced the 
overture. 

The following is condensed from an excellent critique of the per- 
formance, which appeared in Saunders’ News Letter of the 
following day :— 

“ His Excellency, as the Patron, and the Rey. the Provost, as Vice-President, 
with the distinguished body of directors, occupied reserved seats most remote 
from, and opposite to, the orchestra. The President, the Duke of Leinster, 
was prevented from being present by the death of a noble relative ; but his 
Grace, in a pecuniary way, largely patronised the charitable undertaking. 
Most of the vocal and instrumental professors gave their valuable assistance 
on this occasion gratuitously, and those who did accept of terms made a 
large reduction. Mr. Telford, of Stephen’s-green, built the organ, and gave 
the use of it as his contribution to thecause. The performing members of 
the following eight societies united in the preparations for this concert :— 

The Hibernian Catch Club.—Président, The Right Hon. the Lord Chief 
Justice ; vice-president, The Chief Remembrancer, A. Lyle, Esq. ; secretary, 
Robert Jager, Esq. 

The Anacreontic Society.—President, His Grace the Duke of Leinster; 
secretary, S. J. Pigott, Esq. Modern lyre, in silver, on azure tablet. 

The Philharmonic Society.—Secretary and conductor, Henry Bussell, Esq. 
A lyre and wreath of shamrocks, in silver, on dark green velvet. 

The University Choral Society.—Patron, His Grace the Lord Primate, 
vice-chancellor of the University; president, The Reverend the Provost; 
secretary, Lancelot Studdert, Esq. ; conductor, Robert P. Stewart, Esq. The 
Arms of Trinity College, in gold on azure velvet. 

The Orpheus Society.—Secretary, J. T. Willie, Esq. ; conductor, Thomas 
Yoakley, sq. An open lyre in silver, pendent from an azure ribbon. 

The Amateur Harmonic Society.—Secretary, Charles Ball, Esq.; con- 
ductor, John W. Glover, Esq. A modern lyre in gold, on scarlet velvet. 

The Amateur Melophonic Society.—Secretary, John M‘Curdy, Esq. ; con- 
ductor, William Murphy, jun., Esq. A modern lyre and olive-branch wreath, 
surmounted by the risingsun in gold, on ruby velvet. 

The’ Dublin Madrigal Society:—President, The Right Honourable the 
Lord Chancellor; secretary, C. W. Carruthers, Esq. ; conductor, Gustavus 





L,, Gorey, Esq. An ancient lyre and wreath of laurel in silver, on azure 
velvet. ; 
Several individual members and associates of the following societies kindly 
came forward to assist in the performance :— 
The Society of Antient Concerts.—President, His Grace the Lord Primate; 
vice-president, The Right Hon, the Lord Chief Justice, A harp in gold, on 


dark green velvet. 
The Ladies’ Choral Society.—Conductor, ter 8 Lidel, Esq. The Frish 
ribbon. 


harp, with shamrocks in gold, geranium-coloure: 

The Philharmonic Brass Band,—Secretary, William Shaw, Esq. ; leader, 
Thomas W. Wilkinson, Esq. Two trumpets, saltier-wise, in silver, pendent 
from a white ribbon. 

The stewards bore white wands, and wore rosettes of white ribbon, The 
festival opened with the overture from Handel’s oratorio, ‘ Esther.’ The 
execution, under the conductorship of My. Robert P. 8tewart, and the leader- 
ship of Mr. Richard Levey, were admirable.” 

Israel in Egypt was performed entirely from Mr. Surman’s 
edition, but without Mr. Perry’s additional accompaniments, whereby 
musical Dublin read musical London a lesson, which should be 
learned by rote at Exeter Hall, The vocalists, who exerted them- 
selves most efficiently, were Mr. Gustavus L. Geary and Mr. Rooke, 
(tenors) Mr. James Hill, (alto) Messrs. William and Joseph Robin- 
son, (basses) Mr. Thomas Blanchard, Misses Searle end De la 
Vega. The band and the chorus were in excellent training. Mr. 
Stewart conducted ; Mr. Levey led the first part, and Mr. James 
Barton the second, The following is the sum up of Saunders 
News Letter :— 

“In conclusion, we may observe that for many years we have not seen a 
concert which was so well attended, A very great number of persons who were 
willing to pay for admission were unavoidably refused, as the number of tickets 
exceeded the accommodation that could be afforded to them. We know not 
whether most to praise the philanthropy which actuated so many distinguished 
personages to leave their homes in this inclement season, (if, indeed, such a 
musical banquet could be considered even by them a sacrifice or an inconve- 
nience) or the benevolence which prompted so. many holding high rank in 
private society, and as connected with amateur societies, tojoin in the business 
of the evening which necessarily required many rehearsals and individual pre- 
paration. e stewaids, who were, we believe, composed of members of the 
different societies, contributed in every possible way to the comfortand accom- 
modation of the audience. The oratorio was concluded at a seasonable hour,” 

The audience paid the most undivided attention and maintained 
the strictest silence during the entire performance; and it is the 
unanimous opinion of crities here that it was the most successful 
performance in this city since the festival of 1831. In order to 
accommodate those persons who were disappointed in obtaining 
admission to the first performance, the committee have determined 
on having a second on Friday next. Indeed, the unprecedented 
success which attended their efforts induces me to cherish a h 
that Dublin ere long will not be without its annual festival. May 
that day not be far distant. c. B 

9th February, 1847. 


P.S.—Madame Bishop has since appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, aud at once established herself as an immense favourite 
with the good folks of our city who had the luck to hear her. 
Madame Bishop’s voice is a soprano of the very purest quality. 
Her tones are flute-like and silvery and are so brilliant that one 
wight fancy they sparkled. She made her first appearance in Balfe’s 
Maid of Artois, on Tuesday evening, and her performance 
altogether justifies the highest encomiums of the London journals. 
The part of Isoline is a very arduous one, but Madame Bishop 
surmounted every difficulty, and seemed to court obstacles for no 
other reason than to show with what ease she could overleap them. 
She is really a magnificent artist and a most enchanting singer. 
Her embellishments are novel and exceedingly graceful, and’ ex- 
ecuted with such celerity and certaiaty as no one can imagine who 
has not heard her. The Freeman’s Journal, of Wednesday, gives 
a very Bood notice of Madame Bishop’s performance, with most of 
which I cordially agree. The following remarks, especially, struck 
me as being just :—“ Her notes come with thrilling power on the 
ear—her compass is very great—indeed she appeared to have ‘some 
difficulty in restraining her powers within the limits of our theatre 
—she has a fine clear intonation, and this quality appeared to yer- 
fection in the recitative, where she particularly shone. We do tiot 
wonder that in Drury Lane, where her voice had its full range, she 
caused such furore.” I agree fully with the observations. Next 
week I shall send you further news about Madame Bishop, trusting 
you will find reom for my postscriptum, which was penned at the 
eleventh hour. —— 
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AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue first performance of the above Society, took place on the 
evening of Friday, the 4th inst., at the Musical Hall, Store-street. 
The performances consisted of Rossini’s overture to L. Italiana in 
Algieri ; Beethoven’s symphony in C., No. 1; a selection from the 
0 of Don Giovanni, arranged for the orchestra, by Signor 
egri ; a symphony of Haydn’s in G ; and Weber's overture to 
Preciosa. Nearly eighty performers, principally amateurs, were the 
interpreters. The Hos. George Cadogan undertook the part of 
one of the bassoons, and Lord Arundel! played the trumpet. The 
Duke of Leinster, who was announced as one of the contra-bassi, 
was absent from indisposition. Among the professionals present 
we noticed H. Blagrove, W. Blagrove, H. Hill, and Kreutzer, 
violins ; Hill, tenor ; Hatton, violoncello ; C. Severn, double-bass ; 
Nicholson and Horton, bassoons ; Boose and Baddely, clarionets ; 
C. Harper and Rae, horns ; T Harper, trampet; Healey, trombone; 
and Goodwin and Seymour, drums. It does not come within our 
province to criticise closely amateur performances even though 
there be @ good sprinkling of professors among the executants. We 
may however state, that the concert reflected the greatest credit on 
the Society, and gave universal satisfaction to a numerous and 
fashionable assembly. It would have been impossible for any band 
to have gone through their performances indifferently, under the 
guidance of such a conductor as Mr. Balfe. A prospectus has 
been issued in which the following Friday evenings are set aside 
for rehearsals, when members of the orchestra only are admissible ; 
viz., the 12th and 26th inst.\; March }2th and 26th. The concerts 
in the subscription, will be held on the Fridays following; Febru- 
ary the lyth; March Sth and 19th; April 9th, 16th, and 30th ; 
May 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th. 





CONCERTS. 
Mr. Aurcrorts’ Monster Annvat Concert took place 
on Tuesday evening in the Lyceum theatre, and was in every 
tespect indeed a monster concert. ‘There was a monster bill 
which contained a monster programme, in which no less than 
fifty (a monster number) morceaux were announced to be 
sung or played by artists of monster reputation. Then there 
was a monster orchestra, which performed monster overtures 
of monster composers, and to conclude, there was a monster 
audience, who enjoyed themselves with monster delight. In 
fact, every thing was monsterous,not monstrous, The vocal 
ment consisted of the following :—Mesdames Albertazzi 

and F. Lablache; the Misses Bassano, E Birch, A. Williams, 
M. Williams, Steele, Reynell, Hill, Sabilla Novello, and M. 
B. Hawes; the Messrs. Allen, Harrison, H. Phillips, Henry 
Russell, Guibilei, Sinclair, F. Lablache, Brizzi, and John 
Parry. The instrumentalists numbered, Madame Dulcken 
(piano), Mr. Benedict, (piano), Mr. Chatterton, (harp), Mr. 
R. Blagrove, (concertina), Master Thirlwall, (violin), Mr. 
Gratton Cooke, (oboe), and Mr. T. Harper, (cornet-a-piston). 
In addition to the above the Lantun Ethiopian Serenaders, 
were engaged and appeared between the parts. The concert 
was divided into three parts, each part containg sixteen mor- 
ceauz, or thereabouts; so that it may be imagined that al- 
though the entertainments commenced at seven, they could 
not have’ been terminated before the night was far advanced. 
The concert was further elongated by the numerous encores, 
with which the enraptured auditors of the Lyceum witnessed the 
performance. Almost every thing was encored. Indeed in 
some instances the encores were persisted in before singer or 
performer had finished, and he, or she, had to commence the 
morceaua de novo. The house was crowded to suffocation. 


Signor Negri and Mr. Lavenu conducted by turns. 
Tue Greenwich ann BrackueatH Amateur Mosicat 

_ Society gave the second of their annual series of concerts, in 
the Railway Station Room, at Greenwich, which was exceed- 


and Mr. John Parry. Mr. Distin and his four Sons, performed 
several morceaux on the sax-tubas. Haydn’s grand symp- 
hony in C, an overture by Romberg, and Winter’s pads 
Zaira, were well rendered by a small, but efficient band, under 
the direction of Mr. Dando. The following distinguished 
amateurs assisted in the orchestra:—the Hon. Major Legge 
Sern Mr. Brookelbank, (violin,) Mr. Wanoshockt, 
contra-basso,) and the Messrs. Finch, (violas,) Mr. Edward 
Blackshaw, presiding at the (piano-forte.) Ray 
Mrs. ALExanpeR Newron, anv Mr. Gzorce Case gaye 
their annual concert at the London Tavern, on Monday eveni 
last. We have much pleasure in recording the success whic 
attended these clever artists. Mrs. A. Newton sung Meyer- 
beer’s difficult cavatina, ‘ Robert toi que j’aime;” a Scotch 
ballad, “ Bonnie Prince Charlie;” and the, Polacca, from 
Puritani.” She was warmly applauded in the first piece, and 
encored in the Polacca, a compliment she well merited. Mr. 
George Case played a Fantasia, of his own composition, on 
the concertina ; likewise performed a solo on the violin, by De 
Beriot, in which he displayed a beautiful tone, and brilliant 
execution. The vocal and instrumental artists who assisted 
on this occasion were, Madame F. Lablache, Miss E, 
Ware, Miss Rainforth, Signor F. Lablache, Mr. W. Harrison, 
Mr. N. T. Sporle, Mr. John Parry, Messrs. J. Ward, RB. 
Blagrove, and J. Case. Mr. Howard Glover presided at the 
piano-forte. Theroom was crowded. 

Mr. Danpo’s Second Quartet Concert was held at 
Crosby-hall, in the Throne Room, on Monday evening. The 
room was tolerably well filled, in spite of the weather, the 
scheme of the concert presenting a fund of legitimate attrac- 
tion. The following is the programme :— 

Part I.—Quartet in G Minor, No. 2, (Op. 4.) for two violins, “viola, and 
violoncello, Spohr. Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas. Cantata, 
Miss Messent, “‘ The Song of the Quail,” Beethoven. Quartet in A M 
(No. 5) for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Beethoven. Messrs. 

Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas. 

Part II.—Trio in B Flat Major, for pianoforte, violin, and violonce 
Mozart. Messrs Benedict, Dando, and Lucas. Song, Miss Messent, “ Scenes 
of my gouth,”, (The Gipsy’s Warning) Benedict. Quartetin E Flat Major, 

Op. 12) for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Mendelssohn. Messrs. Dando, 
attie, W. Thomas, and Lucas.— Conductor. Mr. Benedict. 

The Quartet of Spohr is quiet and unpretending, unlike his 
late productions of that class, but indicating all that might be 
expected from his more mature age. It is very simple in 
construction, and comprises little more difficulties for the 
violin than some of Mozart’s Quartets, although somewhat 
inclining to the “Solo.” Spohr, when he wrote,it, was 
evidently thinking of Mozart. The slow movement, a 
cantabile principally for violin and violoncello, was much 
fancied. The Quartet altogether went satisfactorily.* Miss 
Messent gave Beethoven’s song with great sweetness. This 
young lady is much improved of late, both in voice and style. 
Her singing on this occasion was a finished performance. 
She was deliciously accompanied on the piano by Benedict. 
The Quartet of Beethoven, which followed, is one of the most 
attractive compositions of the great master, and was splendidly 
performed, Mr. Dando’s violin playing being remarkable for 
the brilliancy and purity of its tone, and its thorough interprer 
tation of the meaning of the composer. He was loudly 
applauded in one of the variations of the slow movement. 
Messrs. Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas, supported their 
classical reputation throughout the concert. An apology was 

made by Mr. Dando for Mr. Benedict, on the score of indis- 
position, nevertheless that excellent musician performed hig 
part in Mozart’s trio most delightfully, such as might be 
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a expected from the favorite pupil of Weber. The larghetto was 


ayed with great effect by the three executants. The gracefu 


and plaintive song from The Gipsy’s Warning, was rendered 
with exceeding taste by Miss Messent, and was much 
applauded. The Quartet of Mendelssohn was decidedly the 
great feature of the evening. The performers appeared to 
be summoned to their chiefest task, and laboured @ 
We have rarely heard more 
The whole 
Quartet (one of its compo:er’s very early works) produced an 
The canzoneita, as a matter of course, was 
encored with enthusiasm. Thus a brilliant concert terminuted 
with brilliant effect, the entire audience remaining captivated 
to the last note. Mr. Dando deserves the highest credit for 
his taste and judgment in the selection of the programme. 


merveille in its accomplishment. 
exquisite music more. exquisitely executed. 


immense effect. 


The next concert will ba held on Monday, the 22nd inst. 


Mapamt Dutcken’s Seconp Soiree.—The very incle- 
ment weather had little power in influencing the fashion- 
able visitors who usually attend the classical meetings of 
Madame Dulcken, whose saloons, although not crowded, were 


brilliantly attended on Wednesday evening, to listen to the 


programme of vocal and instrumental music, which follows :— 


Frrst Part.—Quintett, No. 11, in B flat major, two violins. viola, 
violoncello, and contra-basso, Messrs. Blagrove, Ruckner, Hill, Lucas, and 
Howell, Onsiow. Aria, “ Madamina, il catalugo @ questo,” Signor Fred. 
Lablache (Don Giovanni), Mozart. Quintuor, E flat minor, pianoforte, violin, 
viola, violoncello, and contra-basso. Madame Dulcken, Messrs. Blagrove, 
Hill, Lucas, and Howell, Hummel. Aria, “ Adelaide,” Signor = ig 


Beethoven. Duet, the Misses Williams, Mendelssohn. Grand Sonata, piano- 
forte and violin, Madame Dulcken and Mons. Sainton, Beethoven. 
seconp Part.—Cappriccio, pianoforte, with aec himerts, Madame 
Dulcken, Messrs. Blagove, Ruckner, Jay. Webb, Bill, Lucas,. Goodban, 
Howell, &c., Mendelssohn. Aria, “ Notte tremenda,” Madame F. Lablache, 
Morlacchi. Trio, “ Night's lingering shades,” the Misses Williams, (Zelmira), 
Spohr. Rondo. Brilliante, pianoforte, “La Gaieté,’ Weber, Tarantella, 
pond Chopin.—Madame Dulcken, Duet, Signori Marras and F. 
lache, (Guillaume Tell), Rossinti.—Conductor, Mr. Charles Horsley. 
Onslow’s Quintett, a composition evincing much of the usual 
cleverness, and more of the usual dryness of the author, was 
nevertheless performed with spirit and accuracy, and apparently 
pleased the majority of the audience. Signor Lablache sang 
the ““ Madamina” in a style that more than once reminded us 
of his incomparable sire. Hummel’s quintetto, albeit the first 
movement is a laboured treatment of an uninteresting theme, 
is on the whole one of his most capital works ; the Scherzo is 
fall- of fancy, and the'finale is splendidly written. Madame 
Dulcken rendered the pianoforte part in a style that must have 
satisfied the most fastidious Hummelite present, and was effi- 
ciently backed by the quartett of. stringed instruments. 
Neither Signor Marras nor the Misses Williams made their 
appearance while we were present, in consequence of which 
Madame F. Lablache sung the air of “ Moflacchi” immedi- 
ately after the quintett. This intelligent vocalist did not 
render herself justice by the selection of so dull and tedious 
# composition, which no singer could make effective. It is 
unnecessary to say anything in favour of Beethoven's sonata 
“ The Kreitzer,” or its interpretation by such artists as Madame 
Dulcken and M. Sainton. The applause as usual was warm 
and unanimous. The Capriccto of Mendelssohn is incorrectly 
8o styled ; it is the well known Rondo brilliant in B minor, one 
of his most effective works. Madame Dulcken performed ‘the 
pianoforte part very brilliantly, but the want of an orchestra was 
severely felt; quartett of stringed instruments being a poor 
substitute for the original. Weber’s sparkling rondo, and 
the popular tarantella in A flat of Chopin, were excellently 
suited to Madame Dulcken’s style of playing. The rest of the 
concert we did not hear. Mr. Charles Horsley conducted the 
vocal morceaur in a musician-like manner. : 


cert, single-handed, at the Horns, Kennington, on Thutsday 
evening, with great success. In spite of weather the attraction 
had filled the concert-room and never had artist less ‘to ‘com- 
plain of as regards: coldness on the part of his andiénce. At 
least one half of the programme was encored, and when in 
answer to the rapturous demand for a repetition of his cele- 
brated Laughing song” he gave “ Dandy, Jem of Carolina,” 
with an imitation of the banjo on the pianoforte, the applause 
was boundless. ‘‘.Widow Machree” also c»me,in: for one of 
the prizes of the evening; it was re-demanded with an unani- 
mity of which none but those who are acquainted with 
Kennington audiences can form any but a faint idea. It is 
with pleasure that we record the suburban triumph of this 
great and deservedly popular artist, and feel certain that it 
will be by no means the Jast we shall have to register as 
taking place at Kennington, for never was singer, single- 
handed, better received or more warmly shown by an audience 
with how much pleasure they filled his concert-room, than 
Henry Phillips, on this occasion. 


THE AFPPINIF IAS, 
From the German of Gothe. 
Coutinued from page 86.' 
PART I1-——CHAPTER I. 


In common life we often meet that, which, in an epic poem, we 
are accustomed to commend as an artifice of the poet’s, namely, the 
circumstance, that when the principal figures are removed, con- 
cealed, or abandon themselves to inactivity, their place is supplied 
by a second or third person, hitherto. scarcely observed, who while 
he puts forth his whole activity, appears to us worthy of attention, 
of sympathy, and even of praise and blame. Be ey, 
Thus immediately after the departure of the captain and Edward 
the importance of the architect daily increased... On. him alone 
depended the arrangement and execution of the many. under- 
takings, and he showed himself accurate, intelligent, and active, 
while he assisted the ladies in various ways, and entertained. them 
in quiet wearisome moments. His outward appearance was such 
as to inspire confidence, and awaken regatd ; he was a youth, in 
the most thorough sense of the word, well-made, slender, perba 

a little too tall, modest without being embarrassed, confident with- 
out being obtrusive. He readily undertook any work: requiring 
care and trouble, and as he could reckon with great facility, none 
of the affairs of the house were kept secret from him, and. his 
beneficial influence was everywhere diffused. He generally, had 
the office of receiving strangers and he would either ward off an 
unexpected visit, or at pny rate so prepare the ladies, as to prevent 
them from suffering any inconvenience. ‘ i bi 
Among other matters, much trouble was given him bv a young 
lawyer, who, being sent by a nobleman in the neighbourhood, 
brought under discussion a matter, which though of no special 
importance, intimately concerned Charlotte. It is necessary to 
note this circumstance, because it gave an impulse to several 
things, which would otherwise have remained perfectly. quiet, 

We remember the alteration in the church-yard undertaken by 
Charlotte. All the monuments were removed from their sitea;und 
had been placed in the wall, by the socle of the church, The space 
left was made even, with the exception of a broad path. which led 
to the church, and farther on, to agate on the opposite side; all,the 
ground was sown with different sorts of clover, the verdure.aud 
blossom of which had a most beautiful effect. . The new graves 
were to be arranged in a certain order, beginning from the end of 
the ground, but the place was again to be levelled, and to be sawn 
in a similar manner. No one could deny that, when the people 
went to the church on Sundays and holidays, this arrangement 
produced a cheerful and. imposing appearance. Even the clergy~ 
man, who, being advanced in years and. inured to old customs, 


had not been particularly satistied whl, ie plan, now felt. great 
delight, when sitting at his back-door, under 
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_ _ _Hewny Parturs.—This popular singer sustéingd. 2. con-. 
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- Besides this same carpet was serviceable to his household establish- 
ment; as Charlotte had secured the use’ of the piece of ground to 


a ss 8 
evertbeless, many members of the congregation bad already 
complained that the indication of the spot where their forefathers 
yposed had been removed, and that thus their memory had, as it 
wie, been obliterated, The monuments now so well preserved 
showed, indeed, who was buried, but not where the body lay, and, 
as matty maintained, the '* where” was the important oe 
This was the opinion of @ neighbouring family, who had many 
years:before reserved for themselves and theirs a certain spot in 
the ral place of burial, and in consideration thereof, had made 
a little bequest to the church, Now, the young lawyer had been 
sent to recal this bequest, and to show that no more payments 
would be made, the conditions having been broken for the interest 
of one party, and without any regard to representations or remon- 
astrances. Charlotte, who had caused the alterations, wished herself 
to ‘speak with the young man, who warmly, though not. incon- 
siderately Jaid down the arguments of himself and his client, and 
thus gave the party at the castle plenty to think about. 
* You see,” he said after a short introduction, in .which he 
contrived to justify his intrusiveness, “you see that the highest 
and the lowest are alike concerned in marking the spot where 
their’ relatives are baried. The rest peasant who buries a 
child, finds a sort of consolation in’ placing a slight wooden cross 
upon the grave, and decorating it with a garland, that the memorial 
may at least last as,long.as the pain, even if such a monument, as 
well as the grief itself, is finally destroyed by time. Persons in 
easy circumstauces substitute iron for wood, and adopt many modes 
of securing and protecting the crosses, thus obtaining a durability 
for many years. ‘But as even these iron crosses finally sink and 
become invisible, people of property have no more expedient method 
than that of: setting ‘ap a stone, which promises to last’ for many 
netations, and which can be renovated and repaired by posterity: 
evertheless it is not the stone which is the attraction, but that 
‘ which is laid beneath it—which is confided to the ear*h. The 
oor is not so much concerning the memorial, as concerning 
person himself—is not’so much a question of memory as of some- 
' oy present. I feel that’ can much more heartily embrace a 
" dead person who is dear to me in the grave-mound than in the mere 
montiment. “The thing in itself is but little, bat around it, as 
around’ a boundary-stone, should be gathered husbands, wives, 
ions, friends, even after their own decease, and the living 
should have the right of removing strangers and enemics from the 
side of the beloved one who is at rest. 

“Hence I contend that my client is fully justified in recalling the 
rift ; nay, he even acts handsomely in confining himself to this, for 
the members of the family are injured ina manner for which nothing 
fooling o bring he dead whom they | il 

of bringing an offering to the dead whom they love—as we 
as the consoling hope that they may one day repose with them.” 

“The affair is not important enough,” replied Charlotte, “to 
incur the trouble of a lawsuit. I so little repent of what I have done, 
that 1 will make good the loss which the church has incurred. And 
I must honestly confess that your arguments have not’ convinced 
me. The pure feeling of a final universal equality, at least after 
death, seems to me more consoling than this obstinate, rigid con- 
tinaance of our personalities, contingencies, and worldly relatlons. 
What is your opinion ?” she said to the architect. 

“I would,” he answered, “rather not engage in such a controversy, 
nor give the casting vote. Let me modestly confine myself to that 
which more immediately concerns my art and my own way of think- 
ing. Since we aré no longer so happy as to press'to our bosom the 
remains of ‘a beloved person tnetosed: in an urm—since we ate no 

’ Jonger ‘rich ‘or ‘cheerful enough to preserve them entire in large 
décorated sarecophagi—nay, since we do not now even find a place in 
the.churches for ourselves and those who belong to us, but are taken 
into the open air, we have all just cause, my Tady, to approve the 

mode which you have introduced. If the members of a congrega- 

. tion are placed togethér in rows, they certainly repose by and 
among those who belong to thenr; and‘as the earth must, after all, 

‘receive us. I find nothing more natural or iiore orderly than that 
the mounds- which have only risen ‘deci ‘and 4 


decidentally,‘and are 
gradually sinking, should be levélléd without delay, and thus the. 


They must give up the sweet though painful. 


covering, being borne by all, should be made lighter for every one.” 

* Then is all to pass away without any memorial, without any- 
thing that appeals to the memory ?” objected Ottilia. 

“ By no means” continued the arcl itect. “ It is not the memo- 
rial, but only the particular spot that is to be abandoned. - The 
architect and the sculptor find it greatly to their interest, that man 
should look for a duration of existence from their art and frew their 
hand, and for this very reason, I wish that well devised and well- 
executed monuments mey be not scattered abovt singly and at 
random, but set up in a place that will ensure durability. Since 
even the pious and persons of rank have resigned the he of 
reposing personally within the church, let us at Jeast have there, 
or in elegant halls about the cemetries, monumental signs and in- 
scriptions, A thousand forms might be devised for them, and they 

might be decorated according to a thousand fashions.” 

“If artists are so rich” observed Charlotte. ‘ answer me this: 
How is it that we never get out of the shape of a small obelisk, a 
truneated column, or a funcral urn? Instead of the thousand 
inventions of which you vaunt, I have only seen a thousand 
repetitions.” 

“That is the case I admit,” returned the architect, “ but not 
plats Besides a special affair may be made of the feeling and 
suitable application, In this case, it is particularly difficult to give 
a cheerful et to a solemn place, so as not to be gloomy, even 
when the matter itself is joyless. I have made a large collection of 
sketches for all descriptions of monuments, and will show them when 
occasions serves, but the finest monument is, after all, the likeness of 
the man himself. This, more than anything else, gives a notion of 
what he is ; it is the best text for a few or many notes, only it ought 
to be made in the person’s best time, which is usually missed. No 
one thinks of preserving living forms, and even if this is done, it is 
done in an insufficient manner. A cast is quickly taken froma dead 
body. The musk is set upon a block, and this, forsooth, is called 
a-bust. How seldom is it in the power of the artist to give it com- 
plete animation :” alk 

“ Without knowing it or intending it,” remarked Charlotte, “ you 
have given the conversation a turn quite in my favour. The likeness 
of a man is pertectly independent ; wherever it stands, it stands 
on its own account, and we do not require that it should mark the 
actual place of interment. But shall 1 make to you a strange 
confession? I have a certain aversion from likenesses themselves, 
for they always seem to be making me a silent reproof ; they point 
to something remote, something that has departed, and remind me 
how difficult it is to pay due honour to the present. {if we bear in 
mind how many persons we have seen and known, and then acknow- 
ledge how little we have been to them, and they to us, what are ~ 
our feelings! We meet the witty without being amused, the 
learned without increasing our learning, the traveller. without 
acquiring information. and the affectionate without giving them 
pleasure. And, alas! this is not merely the case with passing 
acquaintance. Societies and families behave in the same manner 
to their dearest members, cities to their most worthy citizens, sub- 
jects to their most excellent princes, aud nations to their most esti- 
mable men. 1 once heard the question asked, why we so unscru- 
pulously speak well of the dead, but only speak well of the living 
with a certain d of caution? The answer was, use we 
have nothing to leer from the former, while the latter may -some- 
where cross our path. So impure is our regard for the memory of 
others. It is generally a mere selfish sport, even if it should. be a 
matter of sacred earnest to preserve in full operation all relations 

with the survivors.” 









































(To be continued.) 

*,* To avoid misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 

translation belongs solely to the translator. vn GS . 

DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 
Haymarxket.—The new comedy, The School for Scheming, 
has undergone a considerable cutting since the first night of 
its performance, and is much improved-in consequence... The 
second act, which, greatly to the weariness of the,spectator, 
‘occupied nearly fifty minutes, is now all the, better for,the 
pruning it has received, and” compasses little mare.than half 



















‘that.time. Throughout the entire comedy we have noticed 





% marred her debut. 
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with pleasure this judicious lopping. Portions of the dialogue 
that hung heavy on the first night have been removed, and 
modifications have been resorted to, which tend to make the 
play more dramatic and interesting. The points, and sparkles, 
and epigrams, and repartees, appear now in a better light ; 
and from the concision the comedy has undergone, tread 
quicker on each others heels, and heighten the mirth of the 
audience. We have not the least doubt that The School for 
Scheming wil) have a long run and continue to draw large 
houses. The opinion we formed of the drama on its first 
representation has not been altered by seeing it a second time 
in an improved state. If any thing we are rather inclined to 
think more favourably of The School for Scheming, than on 
our first witnessing it. The theatre is crowded every night, 
and the comedy is received with roars of laughter. We shall 
give an accurate analysis of The School for Scheming when 
the book is sent us for review. In the meanwhile we offer 
Mr. Webster our heartiest thanks for producing this season a 
second English comedy, and for his perseverance in upholding 
the legitimate drama. We trust the public will not be back- 
ward in supporting so spirited and enterprising a manager. 
Mr. Webster has effected more in the cause of the British 
stage, and has done more for our native writers than any 
single manager within our recollection. Such a theatrical 
administration demands the gratitude and support of the 
public at large. The Invisible Prince is performed every 
night, and has not lost an iota of its attractions. 
Princkss’s.—-On Tuesday evening Bellini’s opera seria, 
Norma, was produced at this theatre for the double purpose 
of exhibiting Miss Bassano in a new character, and intro- 
ducing a young debutante to a London theatrical audience, in 
the person of Miss Anne Romer. The latter young lady has 
acquired no small degree of popularity in the provinces by her 
concert singing. At Manchester, Liverpool, and other places, 
she has made herself a great favourite with the public; and all 
the journals, without an exception, have spoken highly in her 
praise. Miss Anne Romer, who, by the way isa sister of Mr. 
Travers, made her first appearance on the stage on Tuesday 
evening in Adelgisa. She is evidently new to the boards, and 
her inexperience as an actress, of necessity, considerably 
Her face is exceedingly expressive, and 
full of intelligence ; her form slight, and, to our thinking, as 
yet too juvenile for principal parts in opera; her voice, a 
soprano, fresh and of a charming quality, while her intonation 
appears to us very correct. Miss Anne Romer’s debut, on the 
whole, may be pronounced highly successful. She was re- 
ceived with immense applause, and was cheered repeatedly 
throughout her performance. Miss Bassano’s Norma is vastly 
superior to her Anna Bolena. Whether it be that the music 
of Bellini is more submissive to her voice, than that of 
Donizetti, or that she has made rapid strides in her art lately, 
we cannot say, but Miss Bassano’s performance on Tuesday 
evening was really admirable, and of a higher order than we 
were led to expect from what we had seen of her previously. 
The latter part of her Norma, especially, exhibited fine artistic 
powers combined with great energy. Her energy also was 
better regulated than when we first noticed her in Anna Bolena 
and did not, except on rare occasions, deviate into exaggeration. 
Miss Bassano has undoubtedly felt and considered the good 
advice that was proffered her by the journals, and she profited 
largely thereby. We are much pleasedat this. It shows the lady 
is open to advice, when conscientiously given, and that she 
receives the notification of her faults, with no other feeling 
than a strong desire to amend them. With such talents, 
and such determination,Miss Bassano will assuredly become 





one of the greatest ornaments of our operatic stage. The opera: 
of Norma was well got up, considering the available means: 
of the establishment, and was excellent!y sung throughout.’ 
Mr. Leffler was impressive as the high priest, Oroveso, and 
sung the music allotted to him with effect. Mr. Allen’s Pollio 
was an excellent performance, though the music did not seem to 
befit the capabilities of his voice, as well as the music of 
Percy. He gave the first cavatina, ‘‘O Adalgisa joyfully,” 
very beautifully. The opera was listened to throughout with 
great delight. Mr. Maddox has done a great deal to bring 
about a taste for music, among certain sections of the public, by 
producing operas, which would never be produced elsewhere, 
by providing the best singers he could obtain to interpret 
that music, and by engaging at the head of his operatic 
establishment one of England’s best musicians. Thus. 
far Mr. Maddox has earned the gratitude of all musical 
classes, but he still has left undone much that ought to 
be done. Itis impossible to give the requisite effect to 
operas without an efficient orchestra, and this Certainl 
the Princess’s theatre cannot boast of. We have not mu 
fault to find with the band individually, but it lacks numeriga 
force, and in such operas as Giselle, Anna Bolena, a 
Norma, appears lamentably deficient. We assure the en- 
terprising manager of this theatre that we speak to him 
with a view solely to his advancement, convinced that if he 
were to step a little beyond his present line of operations, he 
would soon find the benefit that would accrue therefrom. 
There is another point upon which we would venture to offer 
counsel to the management of the Princess's, and that is, to 
eschew altogether the production of foreign operas, which are 
in every respect unsuited to our native singers, and bring theni 
into invidious comparisons with other artists. The artists 
themselves may be led away with a notion that they are in- 
tended to fill up the place of a Malibran, or rival a Grisi; 
but even if they had well-grounded hopes to do one or t 
other, they had better make their greatness evident by. origins 
endeavours, than dream to do so by the hopeless attempt to 
supersede old and established favourites. The production of 
Loder’s opera, Giselle, convinces us that our native si 
should confine themselves to native music, and not wander 
into the mazes of the Italian school, alike unsuited to their 
style, their taste, and their physical means. We trust that 
ere long we shall have to congratulate Mr. Maddox on the 
production of such another opera as the Giselle of Edward 
Loder. We hear of good things likely to take place at the 
Princess’s. Macready is engaged for a limited number of 
nights. Mademoiselle Nau will appear soon after Easter; 
and a pew opera, by an established native composer, is in 
progress. 

Frencu Prays.—Since our last we have had the Docteur 
Noir, a melodrama of interminable length (seven ' acts)—a 
sufficiency of dullness, and an occasional good scene, giving 
full scope to the great powers of M. Frederick Lemaitre, and 
showing Mademoiselle Clarisse in a much more favourable 
light than any part she has hitherto undertaken. Plays in 
France are in general the production of a joint stock com- 
pany, and to this we must attribute the feebleness of some of 
the parts as compared to the vigour displayed in others. We 
frankly confess our distaste for the so-called French drama. 
If we have occasionally to quarrel with the tameness of the 
pure classical school—and we must not be supposedto include 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire in our condemnation; we 
are merely alluding to the modern authors, their imitators at 
an immense distance, such as, for instance, the authors of 
Jeanne d’ Are, of five or six Virginies to our certain 
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e, and others—-we are horror-struck with the monstrous 
creations of the modern school, followers of M. Victor Hugo, 
but whom they in no wise imitate, except in their exaggeration 
of his beauties, which they manage to tranform into monstrous 
absurdities. With this frank confession we may be excused 
for having at times been led into a severity on the actor not 
merited to a certain degree, and which should more properly 
have fallen on the work of which he is merely the interpreter. 
The task of the critic, under these circumstances, is unusually 
arduous ; for however well a passion may be rendered by the 
actor, he dare not give him his full meed of praise, if it be 
expressed in language which shocks his judgment and under- 
standing. We are not prepared to affirm that the Docteur 
Noir deserves the condemnation we have just passed on 
the ber of pieces of this class; it is infinitely superior 
to the Dame de Saint Tropez. Its principal fault is its 
great length, but we are inclined to applaud it, inasmuch as 
it displays great honesty of purpose; it is a manly appeal 
against the prejudice of races, it is a fervent intercession for a 
much injured and unjustly proscribed portion of our fellow 
creatures, it is a severe and just castigation on colonial manners 
anid customs. There is also some tact in the conception of the 
characters ; the old marchioness is a good specimen of the old 
school who considered the blacks as people of a different espece, 
the Chevalier de Sainte-Luce represents the young courtier of 
the reign of Louis XVIth to the life, and Barbantine is a fair 
specimen of the rich colonist before the revolution—proud and 
ignorant, conceited and arrogant, ostentatious and avaricious. 
A full detail of the plot would lead us to a review of each in- 
dividual character, and indeed to a mere translation of the 
piece ; we shall endeavour to give our readers an insight into it 
without annoying them with too minute particulars. The first 
act takes place at the Island of Bourbon, the period a few 
years before the first French revolution, at the house of 
Madame la Marquise de la Reynerie (Madame Grassau), 
widow of the late governor, who has living with her an only 

ter Pauline (Mademoiselle Clarisse), and a niece Aurélie 
(Mademoiselle Khin); there is a grand féte at the govern- 
ment house, to which the principal personages of the island 
have been invited, men of colour rigorously excepted of course, 
but Aurélie, who does not share her aunt’s prejudices, has 
taken upon herself to invite Fabien, Le docteur noir, whom 
she esteems without ever having seen him, but who is the 
subject of universal admiration from his skill in treating an 
epidemical disease which has exercised violent ravages in the 
island. On being informed of this invitation, the Marquise 
is violently wroth, and desires Barbantine (M. Cartigny) 
to expel him from the house without ceremony, should he 
dare to make his appearance. He does come, but is kindly 
received by Pauline and Aurélie, who furnish him with an 
excuse for withdrawing without insult. Barbantine indeed 
attempts to execute the office he has undertaken, but his 
arrogance falls before the doctor’s coolness, and the latter 
departs in peace. The ball now takes place, and Pauline is 
invited to dance, by her cousin, the Chevalier de Sainte-Luce, 
banished from France, for having killed. a husband who had 
the audacity to discourage his attentions to his wife; but the 
disease has already extended its ravages to the highest parts 
of the island, and Pauline is the first attacked by it. She 
is izamediately abandoned by all, except her mother and 
cousin, who implore the assistance of the flying attendants 
and slaves. When hope seems lost, Fabien appears led in by 
Lia (Mademoiselle Vallée) a young Mulatto-girl in Pauline’s 
service. At first his services are haughtily refused by the 
Marquise ;_ but the doctor disarms her prejudices by exclaim- 








ing: ‘‘ Madame, let me cure her first, you can then expel me 
if you will.” This was admirably given by Mr. Lemaitre, and 
drew down a burst of applause as the curtain slowly decended 
on the first act. The second act opens on the doctor’s habi- 
tation, he is absent ; and we learn from an old negro whom he 
has saved from the effects of the plague, and to whom he has 
given his liberty, that Fabrien is quite an altered man; he has 
allowed a passion for Pauline to take possession of his heart; heis 
unfortunate, and passes his days wandering among the moun- 
tains, except when exercising the duties of his profession, es- 
pecially to the poor, whom he attends in preference to all 
others. Barbantine, the Chevalierde Sainte-Luce, and Aurélie 
come to pay the doctor a visit, but aot finding him at home, 
leave the house and are succeeded by Pauline, who has also 
come to thank him for his attention during her illness ; the 
doctor arrives and she explains the motive of her visit, his heart 
is touched at her kindness and condescension, but is overs 
whelmed with bitterness when she offers him a purse,—‘t I 
thought you had been generous,” he exclaims, in the fulnesg 
of his grief; but his joy returns when she explains that 
she merely considers the money as a charity deposited in 
his hands to relieve the wants of his poor clients. Pauline’s 
visit has another object, it is to consult the doctor on the 
health of Lia, her faithful attendant. Lia is brought for- . 
ward and in an eloquent scene, in which Mademoiselle 
Vallée displayed much feeling, he declares her malady 
incurable, for the poor girl loves a white man (Roger) the 
intendant of the Marquise. Pauline, however, resolves to 
effect the cure, and, in the course of the ensuing conversation, 

leads the doctor to suppose that she has pereeived his passion 
and returns it; she then departs on her mission of love and 
charity. Pauline is scarcely gone, when the old negro enters 
exclaiming that a man is attacked by a serpent; Fabjen seiges 
a hatchet and rushes out; he returns. leading the Chevalier, 

from whom he learns that he is about to be married to Pauline. 

The Chevalier leaves with a guide, and Fabien seizes his gun to 

fire on him, but a cross which he always wears, the last gift 

of his mother, inspires him with more generous sentiments. 

The third act takes place by the sea-side; the doctor and 

Pauline are together ; Fabien has resolved to die, but not alone, 

and has allured Pauline to this place, from which escape is 

impossible when the tide is coming in, He now confesses his 

love, reproaches her with her pride and perfidy, and tells her the 

fate which awaits her; in vain she supplicates him to have 

mercy, to spare her life—he is inflexible ; the sea ascends 

higher and higher—escape is now impossible. At this supreme 

moment Pauline confesses her love for the negro, and falls 

senseless into his arms. There was much good acting in this 
scene, rather exaggerated, perhaps, at times, by Mademoiselle 
Clarisse, but very affecting on the whole. In the fourth act, 
Pauline, miraculously saved by smugglers, resolves to marry 
Fabien; she communicates to him her determination; he 
refuses at first, but is eventually brought over to her purpose. 
They are united ; but the union has scarcely been blessed by 
the priest, when she learns from her cousin that her mother has 
been saved from shipwreck, and wishes her to join her in 
France. Her anguish is extreme, but she obeys; and starts, 
accompanied by Fabien, whom she cannot muster courage to 
acknowledge as her husband, Lia, (her cousin) and the Cheva- 
lier de Sainte-Luce. The fifth act is the best of the piece; at 
a grand assembly of her friends and relations, the Marquise 
announces the marriage of Pauline with the Chevalier. The 
latter has some suspicion of her attachment for Fabien ; and. in 
order to test it, resolves to accumulate every outrage upon him. 
At his request, the doctor, who inhabits the same house, is sent 
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for and expelled. The Chevalier treats him with the ut- 
most indignity, tramples him under foot, and, through his 
suggestion, the Merquise resolves to send him back to 
Bourbon. The Doctor breaks his sword in his rage; but 
Pauline cannot bear the ignominious treatment of her husband 
any longer—she breaks through all restraint, and declares her 
marriage to her mother. In this scene Mademoiselle Clarisse 
was truly great ; her acting was natural, and told wonderfully 
—it was sublime. The old Marquise is horrified at the very 
idea of suck degradation, and receives with transport the doc- 
tor’s declaration that the secret shali remain buried between 
them, and that he will leave Paris for ever. Both Mademoi- 
selle Clarisse and M. Lemaitre were called at the fall of the 
curtain to receive the congratulations of the audience, an honour 
which they certainly well deserved. The sixth act rises on 
the Bastile:—the chevalier is immured within its walls, 
for having insulted Barnave, a member of the States- 
General; but, underground, in the damp, gloomy vaults, 
we find Fabien, who has been confined there by a lettre 
de cachet at the request of the Marquise. Years had 
passed away and no tidings had reached him from without, 
when one day he recognized André at work on the ramparts, 
he raised his voice and was luckily heard. The young André, 
whose mother he had formerly saved, manages to throw a stone 
into his cell, to which a paper is attached; from this he learns 
that efforts will be made for his deliverance, and that a death 
has taken place at the Hotel de la Reynerie, but just as he is 
about to read the name the jailor enters and takes away his 
lamp by the governor’s order. Fabien’s despair is now greater 
than before ; he fancies it is Pauline who is dead. But the 
revolution advances with rapid strides, the Bastille is taken 
and he is free, and Jearns that it is the Marquise and not Pau- 
line who is dead. This sudden revulsion entirely overwhelms 
his feeble reason, weakened by solitary confinement, and he 
becomes mad. The seventh act passes in Britany during the 
reign of Terror. Pauline has just eseaped from prison, but 
her hiding-place has been denounced by André, who believes 
her the instrument of Fabien’s captivity. Fabien is still 
mad ; he recognises no one; not even his wife, who has confided 
her secret to the Chevalier and her cousin. By degrees, how- 
éver, his reason returns, when the infuriated mob threatens to 
tear his wife to pieces, and finally he recovers it entirely, after 
having received a bullet fired at his wife by some one in the 
crowd. He, however, still has strength enough to declare the 
truth, and then dies. This act was also well managed, and 
created much enthusiasm. The two principal actors again 
bowed their thanks to the audience at the end of the piece. 
We must not omit to mention that the mise en scéne was ex- 
cellent, and the decorations in excellent keeping. Le Docteur 
Noir has been played thrice. Lemaitre will next appear in 
Les Mystéres de Paris. J. pt C——z. 





SONNET. 
NO, XXI. 

Loox not as though some sorrow fill’d thy heart, 
Checking those smiles that once were wont to play 
Round thy sweet lips, so innocently gay, 

That thy pure soul was in a glance confess’d. 

Each look of sadness seems to me address’d, 
And in its quiet mournfulness to say 
*Twas I who chas’d thy happiness away, 

*Twas I who caus’d thee sorrow and unrest. 

Reproach me not, I suffer more than thou; 
Grief comes not o'er me as a gentle sadness, 
Killing, each. joy with soft but chilly breath; 

It fiercely rends my heart, it burns my brow, 
That I could shout aloud for very madness, 
Or rush for refuge to the arms of death. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Mitan.—The popular pianist, Emile Prudent, has been 
playing at the Philharmonic Society at Milan. 

Vienna.—Monsieur Lavigne, the celebrated oboist, has 
given a concert. at which he was well patronised—Madame 
Schuman late (Clara Weick,) has given several concerts at 
Vienna with great success. She intends giving concerts at 
Brun, Prague, Dresden, Leipzig, and-Berlin. It is reported she 
intends visiting London during the approaching season. 
Jenny Lind has not yet sung in Meyerbeer’s opera, The 
Camp of Silesia, the rehearsals of which arenumerous, and the 
stage appointments, they say are being prepared with great 
splendour—Dohler, the pianist, is at Moscow, we understand 
he will visit Paris during the present season, M. Blaes, 
the celebrated clarionet player, has given concerts with success, 
and has departed en route for Cracow and Warsaw, with his 
wife—Balfe’s popular opera, the Bohemian Girl, has met with 
great success, and will be immediately produced in Munich, 
Brunswick, Limberg, Hamburg, and several German Towns. 


“ The Wild Free Wiad the Bhat “asScien’s Song ; my by 
Miss Mary Kester ; the words by Sutncey Brooks ; and the 
music by Avexanver Lez. Leoni Leg anp Coxneap, 

Mr. Alexander Lee’s ballad has already received its meed of 
popularity, by being frequently encored at the Lyceum, as it was 
warbled, very neatly, by Miss Mary Keeley, in Shirley Brooks’ 
favourite burletta, Zhe Wigwam. The song is written in the 
composer's best style, and is deserving the popularity it has already 
received. The poetry is neat and pointed. The frontispiece is 
accompanied by a lithograph, purporting to be a likenessof Miss 
Mary ceclens as she appeared singing Mr. Alexander Lee’s song in 
Cora, in The Wigwam. Were the song no better than the like- 
ness, we could hardly have awarded it so much praise as we have 
done. _- 

“Constancy ; or, they say that’ other eyes are briyht.” Ballad ; 
the poetry by Detta ; the music, dedicated to Miss Wixson, by 
T. M. Mupie.—Cramer, Beare, and Co., Lonpon. Woop end 
Co, Epinsureu. 

This is a model of what a ballad should be. Nothing could be 
more perfect. The melody is simple and vocal, and at the same 
time highly expressive. The accompaniment displays the art of a 
thorough musician while it never outrages propriety by affected 
and unnecessary elaboration. The words are good and develope 
without effort a sentiment which is agreeab!y natural aud ical. 
The key of the song is A flat ;*the melody comes within the range 
of ordinary voices, and the accompaniment, with all its a oN 
and completeness, is compassable by pianists of the most moderate 
capabilities. Musicians will admire this ballad as the leisure- 
thought of an accomplished musician, and the laity will find an 
irresistible charm in its fluent melody and genuine feeling. We 
recommend it strongly to Miss Dolby, in whose healthy and un- 
affected style we trace precisely the means of interpreting it with 
entire effect. 
* The Polka Waltzes ;” by G. H. Laxr. J. Scares, Frith-street. 

The Polka Waltzes of Mr. Lake should have been termed the 
“ Polka Waltz,” as the subject is merely varied, and runs to the 
end without interruption, The theme is taken from the most 
popular of all Strauss’s Polkas, and is transferred into 3-4 time, 
without any violation of the primitive tune. 


ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EXETER HALL—HAYDNS ORATORIO— MR. H. PHILLIPS. 
To the Editor of the “* Musical World.” 
35, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 8th February, 1847. 
Sir,—In your journal of last Saturday, I read an article with some 
surprise, and I must say with much regret, on the subject of my singing 
the second night of the Creation at Exeter Hall. 1 say with regret, 
because in a journal like yours, it is a pity to see a letter inserted which 
is one string of falsehoods from the commencement to the end; written 
either in extreme ‘gnorance or malice. ‘It is well known, perhaps almost 
proverbial, that 1 do, and have ever used less ornament, in any style of 
singing than other En lish vocalists ; this fact more particularly attaches - 
to my share of Sacred Music, Indeed, sir, when you remember, that 
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from the age of seven to the present time I have never once ceased toiling 
to gain a knowledge of ali the sacred writers, from Henry Purcell to 
Spohr; and, further, that my early education was received in the then 
most rigid school of the concerts of ancient music, and under the con- 
stant correction of such men as Knyvelt, Vaughan, Bellamy, Greatoren, 
&c., &c., &c., is it likely that I, of all others ; and in fact, the only one now 
in exercise of his profession who has been so educated as to forget him- 
self in one of Haydn’s finest works, and thus offend the two susceptible 
ears of my learned friend who has so exposed himself. 1 think it scarcely 
requires: comment, for the fact is this, and had my cowardly assailant 
a score, and been able to read it, he would have discovered that, 
instead of my using unnecessary ornaments, I did not even sing the 
embellishments invariably printed in the scores of the Creation; again, 
the fellow tells a falsehood, when he says Miss Birch was encored, for on 
the night to which he aliudes, she was not. Now, had this learned dolt 
taken an early dinner that day? I suspect so—from the effects of which 
he could not have recovered; at all events, it evidently emarates from a 
Sool or @ knave, and as the act of a man who would scarcely hesitate to 
do, or write anything; and if the fellow has the courage of a Hen 
Partridge, let him show his thick head from behind his fictitious initials, 
and at once bold/y announce himself, as I declare, I am, your most 
obedient servant, Henry Puilkips. 





REISSIGER’S NEW OPERA. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical Worid.”’ 

_ $in,—Will you be so kind as to inform me, if the music of, “ Der 
Schiffbruch der Medusa”—*'The Shipwreck of the Medusa,” a new opera 
from Reissiger, Kapelemeister at Dresden, is to be obtained in London, 
and where.—Yours obediently, “A Supscrizge,” 





MADAME SCHWIESO. 
To the Editor of the “* Musical World.” 

Sir,—In perusing your interesting work, I observed a communication 
from a subscriber in search of my address, Have the goodness to inform 
him: or her, that any communications will find me at No. 14, Little 
Portland Street, Oxford Street.—Your most obedient servant, 

Harriet Scuwizso. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Her Masssty’s Tueatre will open for the season on 
Tuesday next, with Donizetti’s opera, La Favorita, in which 
Signori Gardoni and Superchi will make their first appearance 
in this country; and a new ballet by M. Paul Taglioni, 
entitled, Coralia ; or, The /nconstant Knight; the music by 
Signor Pugni, in which Madlle. Carolina Rosati will make her 
debit. 

- Tar Carcu Crus, established in 1762, will commence its 
harmonious meetings, at the Thatched House Tavern, March 5th. 

‘Tne Memprrs or tur Western Mapricar Society meet 
every other Saturday, to practise, under the direction of Mr. 
Turle.— Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. George Budd. 

Miss Susan Cusumax.—lIt is stated that this fair lady, the 
sister of the Miss Cushman, was married a few days ago, to 
Mr. Muspratt, one of the sons of Mr. James Muspratt, of 
Seaforth Hall. She is, with her sister, fulfilling some country 
engagements, previous to her retirement from the stage.— 
Liverpool Albion —(The Times has contradicted this au- 
thority. —Epb. ] , 

LaBLacHE THE Great was born at Naples, December 6th 
1794. His mother was a native of the Emerald Isle—at least 
she was of an Irish family ; and his father was a merchant at 
Marseilles, which city he left in 1791, and settled at Naples. 

Herr Buppevs, the pianist, who was here about three 
seasons ago, is at St. Petersburg, where he has had the honour 
of playing at Court several times. He intends to pay London 
a visit in the spring. 

.Mr. Joun Parry is engaged to sing at Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Preston, Halifax, &c., &c., which will occupy about a 
fortnight. 

Miss hergen Faucir and Mr. Paumier have been pe form- 
ing a round of characters with signal success at Glasgow. 
The journals of the city are extravagantly eulogistic of the 
charming “actress, but not more than jumps with oor own 





opinions. Mr. Panmier has also been spoken of for his 
excellent performance of the leading characters he hus 
represented with Miss Helen Faucit. His Claude Meinotte, 
according to all accounts, was a most admirable piece of 
acting. In tenderness and pathetic passages this gentleman 
appears to have few equals. He is a tremendous favorite witir 
the Glasgow folk. When shall we again behold Miss Helen 
Faucit on the London boards? Shame on all. metropolitan 
managers who would leave their theatres deprived of so much 
grace and elegance ! 

Mr. J. L. Harron gave his vocal entertainment at Man- 
chester, on Saturday last, with great success ; and he performed 
at Streatham, on Monday, to a numerous audience, 

Miss Anne Romer, who made a successful debut on Tuesday 
evening at the Princess’s Theatre, is a sister of Mr. Travers, of 
Drury Lane, and cousin to Miss Romer. 

Mevopists.—The prize offered by W. Dixon, Esq., for-a 
cheerful song, to be sung and accompanied by Mr. J. L: 
Hatton, will be awarded at the meeting of the Melodists’ 
Club, on Tuesday, the 23rd instant. 

Tue Gtee Cuivus, which was established in 1787; will 
hold its third meeting, this day, at the Crown and Anchcr 
tavern, Sir Felix Booth, Bart., president. 

Mr. Horton.—This clever oboist is engaged by Mr. Lum- 
ley as principal oboe in the band of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
we understand, at very liberal terms. Hence we presume 
that M. Lavigne, the Belgian oboist, is not coming after all: 
Mr. Horton’s engagement will be beneficial to the establish- 
ment; he is a talented and improving artist, and one of the 
best professors of the oboe in this country. “3 

Mr. Kearns.—Tke benefit for the widow and orphans of 
this lamented musician is appointed to be held on the 17th of 
March. The principal members of the Philharmonic Society, 
of which Mr. Kearns was an associate for many years, have 
volunteered their services. The following gentlemen and 
musical professors have consented to act as a committee of 
management: viz., Messrs. J. LL. Hatton, Harper, J. F: 
Loder, R. Ollivier, W. L. Phillips, with Sir George Smart, as 
chairman; Mr. Thomas Chappell as treasurer; and G. A. 
Maefarren as secretary. Signor Costa has proffered his 
services as conductor, and Mr. Martin has given the gratuitous 
use of his rooms. The concert will be on a very grand scale, 
The orchestra will be full and complete, and the first vocalists 
in the metropolis have consented to devote their energies to 
this charitable endeavour to procure the mite of pity and 
sympathy for the widow and the orphan. We trust that there 
will be no lack of patronage on the present occasion. Every 
musician and every amateur in London should present or send 
his donation. The public will assuredly be doubly enticed to 
attend, first by their own charitable feelings, and again by the 
splendid treat, which, we have no doubt, will be held. out to 
them in the programme. 

Sacrep Harmonic Soctety.—Handel’s Dettingen Te 
Deum, his anthem, ‘The king shall rejoice,” Mozart's Twelfth 
Service, the Ancient Hymn, “ Alla Trinita Beata,” and other 
pieces, are to be performed on Thursday evening next. 

Mr. Percxvat is, we are told, engaged as second contra- 
basso by Mr. Lumley ; M. L’Anglois is to be the first. Mr. 

Perceval has been for sometime first contra-basso in the Drury 
Lane band, and is an excellent player. His father,was an 
eminent violoncellist. rm 

Menpetssoun.-—"* We are enabled,” says the M 
Chronicle, to “ confirm the announcement respecting Mendels- 
sohn. Mr. Buxton, his publisher, haying received. a letter 


. 





from that distinguished: composer, dated. ,the 2nd inst., 
promising to send the rest of Elijah, which, up to that date, 
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was not completed, and naturally engrossed all his attention. 
Mendelssohn expresses his satisfaction at the arrangements 
made by Mr. Buxton for Exeter-hall.” 

Mr. Henry Putiiirs’s EnrertaInMent.—The Atheneum 
comments very severely upon the monological concerts given 
by our favourite English vocalist. ‘We cannot,” remarks 
our cotemporary, alluding to Mr. H. Phillips’s vocal enter- 
tainment, at Sussex Hall, “look temperately on, and see music 
thus degraded by those who should know better. The con- 
sciousness that a great public for the best works is rapidly 
encreasing, (Query—the consciousness, the public, or the 
works ?) makes it disgraceful when the artist who might lead 
chooses to mislead it,—places himself behind the Harlequin, 
the street ballad-singer, the anybody who would ‘‘go any 
lengths rather than go home with his tin-tray empty.” Of a 
verity there is more truth and plausibility than grammar in the 
writer's remarks; but, nathless, we cannot attach the same 
quantum of blame fo Mr. H. Phillips for pursuing a career 
that, harmless in itself, brings him popularity and wealth. 
The system of giving these monologue concerts originated with 
the depression of English opera, and was only prosecuted when 
singers were driven from the stage, and were compelled to dis- 
play their abilities on another arena. It is certain that Mr. 
H. Phillips was at the head of our native vocalists on the stage, 
but he did not always receive parts adapted to his means and 
abilities ; his services were frequently set aside for those of 
inferior artists, and he did not always obtain remuneration 
tantamount to the talent that gained him so high a reputation 
with the public. When an artist, by giving concerts, which 
solely depend upon his own efforts, can gain quadruple the 
amount he would receive from his weekly salary at the 
theatre, there is surely some apology for his following this 
worldly wisdom. If there be any blame attachable, it is to be 
applied to the public who supports such entertainments, not 
to the artist who gives them. For our parts we can see no- 
thing reprehensible in the course Mr. H. Phillips is pursuing. 
We regret exceedingly that, in the present dearth of singers, 
80 superior an artist as Mr. H. Phillips should be absent from 
the stage. 

Tae Rovunp, Carcu, anv Canon Cuvs, founded by the late 
Mr. Hawkins, will shortly resume its very pleasant meetings. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
LONG’S ROYAL HOTEL, 


CLIFTON, NEAR BRISTOL. 
Mrs. Lone begs respectfully to inform the Public, that the above Rooms are 
let for Concerts, Lectures, &c., on the following terms, viz.— 


The Large Room, for a Morning 
Do. Do. for an Evening 
The Smaller Room for a Morning 
Do. Do. for an Evening 
Clifton, Bristol, Dec. 18, 1846. 


JULLIEN’S ALBUM FOR 1847. 


In consequence of the extraordinary sale of this splendid work (which has 
been pronounced by the unanimous voice of the public press of the United 
Ki “the best and most perfect work of the kind that has ever 
appeared”’), and the great number of persons who have been unableto procure 
eopies, M. Juturen has the ea to yn that he has been induced to 

ublis' 
A SIXTH EDITION, 
_ ,,WITH EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 

This edition contains nearly fifty pieces of the newest and most fashionable 
vocal and instrumental music, including all the novelties to be introduced in 
the forthcoming season. N.B. The price of JuLLIEN’s ALBUM is 18s. and 
#1. 1s. Thecontents if purchased separately would cost nearly £6. 


ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 214, REGENT ST. 
To be had of all{respectable Music and Booksellers in the Kingdom. 








Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 


Pi 
a ; nt 

ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 

Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street. 
These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned , FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH, A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a good sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 

only). SMALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 

JOHN WARREN, 71, enhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 


Mr. GEO. MARSHALL 
Respectfully announces that he will give his 
FIRST PRACTICAL LECTURE 
@n the Art of Stnaing, 

With Anecdotes, and numerons Illustrations from the most admired ancient 
and modern composers, at the 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
On MONDAY EVENING, February ith, 
Tocommence at Eight o'clock precisely, and terminate at half-past Ten. 

Tickets, 2s., and reserved seats 3s. each., may be had of all ene al 
Music Warehouses and Librarians, and of Mr. George Marshall, 27, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square. 








Just Published by R. MILLS, 140, New Bond Street, 
No. 4 or GERMAN SONGS, 
** HOFPFNUNG;?? 
THE POETRY BY SCHILLER, THE ENGLISH yronps BY 


DESU 
MUSIC BY HENRY WYLDE, Associate of the . 
Also, by the same Author, (first Sonata dedicated to C. ) 
“RH DY,”? 


BOOK OF GERMAN SONGS. 
In the Press—‘* Caprice,” for the Piano-forte. 


MEDICAL GALVANISM. 

HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E. PALMER, 123, New- 

te-street, in submitting their improved ELECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
oe to state, that they have availed themselves ot the discoveries of De la Rive 
Faraday, Smee, and others, by which they are enabled to construct a coil with all 
the required intensity and quantity of electricity tor medical use, t 
ing both a saving of expense and trouble to the invalid, and placing in his hands 
an effective, powerful, and simple instrument, that may be excited at a minute’s 
notice, and without trouble.— Price, £3. 38.; #3. 10s.; and #5. 58. 

LOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.—Every description of Apparatus connected 

with Chemistry, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Frictional and Voltaic 
Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, Bote Seeley: Optics, (inaeding the Dis- 
solving Views, Photography, &c.) manufactured and sold by Horne, | hornthwaite 
and Wood, successors to Edward Palmer, 123, Newgate Street, 

Foreign orders, enclosing a remittance or order for payment in London, 
promptly attended to. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 

Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to 
a singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
throats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
man te per" poy Anna BisHoPp:— he 
“Dear Si1r,—I am happy to say that all I have heard respecting t 
efficacy of Dr. Srouseno’s elebratea LozenGE is perfectly true, as yester- 
day, feeling myself very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), I took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, AN NA BISHOP.” 

“ 18th November 1846.—Jermyn Street.” 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard ; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Sanger, and 
Dietrichsen and Hannay, sand retail by all respectable 
Chymists in the Kingdom. 
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TO AMATEURS AND PROFESSORS OF THE VIOLIN 
AND TENOR, 


Ji STEWART’S | 
REGISTERED VIOLIN AND TENOR HOLDER. 


Ji HART 
Respectfully informs Amateurs and Professors of the Violin and Tenor, that he is 
now prepared $0, oa Tt ty MENT. Wy for ease of 
country, who ha tchnowiedged its eager FF some of the 
ENE cad eae 
FINE ROMAN STRINGS, 
Of which a fresh Snr. ne 
J ART’S 


Musical Instrument Wichieus 14, Princes-street, Soho, 


Where be seen a fine collection of Cremona and other I com- 
Stradiaarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and other celebrated makers. 





NEW SONGS 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Particularly adapted for Teaching. 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


2. a. 

by Charles W. Glover 3 0 

- ep ipere fo posse diteant taba ‘te Bowman, by W. C:} 26 

on “Sal ca: della * from Belisario, by F. ‘Hmten . 8 0 

eimenca 144, difto ~ oe 

ri aperiare Aigt as meat 
e “ k 
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CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


HENRY RUSSELL AT THE STRAND THEATRE. 


HEYRY RUSSEL of Woodman Spare that Tree—The Ivy 
Green—The Old Arm Chair—The Maniac—I’m Afloat—The Ship on Fire— 
Some Love to Roam—The Gambler’s Wife, &c., will have the honour to give 
his VOCAL ENTERTAINMENTS, interspersed with Anecdotes of Negro 

Life and Character, on MonpAy, February 22, and following evenin Mr. 
Russe x1 will introduce a selection of his Tatest Compositions, inclu ing the 
delineations of Lord Byron’s celebrated Poems, Mazeppa, and the Prisoner of 
Chillon— The Wife’s m—The Felon’s Last Night_—The Wants of the 

‘eople— The True Men of Old—Hood’s. Inimitable Song of the Shirt, which 
has excited rt eas intense interest—The Slave my ME Newfoundland 
Dog—The Life Boat—There’s a Good Time Coming, Boys—I’m Afloat—The 
Dream of the Rheveller—-The Pauper’s Drive; with his celebrated 
Scenas:—The Ship on Fire—The Maniac—The Gambler's Wife—The Idiot 
Boy. Mr. Russet will accompany himself on Kirkman and Sons’ newly- 
invented Grand Fonda Piano. Dress Boxes, 3s.; Stalls, 2s.; ve zt ; 
Gallery, 6d. Box-office Y from 1 till 4. Doors o C. ae 
contert to commence at’8 o’clock precisely. Books of the 
The entertainments will be varied each evening. 


GENUINE BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
Messrs, PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 

» ARE INSTRUCTED TO OFFER FOR 

“ att VATE SALE 
genuine old established and highly respectable Business, devoted to the 
manufacture of a fashionable Musical Instrument, in extent of patronage 
stcond only to the Pianoforte. The stock, consisting of finished Instruments 
in the ware rooms, and on hire, materials and all requisites for carrying on 
the business, with-the remainder of the lease of the and the good- 
7 would be included in the purchase, The death of the late Proprietor 
waht the ee reputation and distinguished patronage for the last 
je reason for the disposal of the concern. This Business 
® valushle adjunct to that of tg: eager pe of Pianofortes, or other 
Musical ‘Instruments. Princi can command not less than 

, may apply by letter to Purtick oh Pikrsos, 191, Piccadilly. 
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NOW READY. 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME; 
Compiled fro: ted modern English and Foreign anes, and printed 
nals Vs Coanna’s HisroricaL Worgs, for Sc hool and Family 
- Niermitiy a complete History ofevery Nation in Europe. 
THE HISTORIES OF B.-L 4 on 


Ireland and Wales—five fine plates and map .......... 


Torker and Russia—three _ plates and 
Italy and Switzerland - three fine 
Holland and Belgium—two fine 
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hold work expect one by the Cookimaid {With a few general rules 
popes oa beided fro fred the “ aed be Made Easy.” By the same author. 


sewed, 
THE HOUSEMAID’S COMPLETE GUIDE to the best methods 


of performing all the various duties of the housemaid in res ble families 
where a cook is kept. By the author of “The Maid-of-a)l-Work’s Complete 
Guide.” 

THE MAID“OF-ALL-WORK'S COMPLE GUIDE, containing 
plain instructions for the proper methods of arran; a dove oe the business 
usually required from debvants of all-work in good y the author of 
* The Housemaid’s Complete oe, 
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THE MUSICAL | WORLD. 








JULLIEN’S ALBUM 
FOR 1847, ~ 





M. JULLTIEN 


Has the honor to announce that his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and is by far the best work of the kind that has ever 
appeared ; contains no less than 


THIRTY PIECES OF VOCAL 


AND 


FOURTEEN OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors. 

The portion which’ has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided. success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include 


TWO MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


OF THE 


{ntertor of Covent-Garden Theatre, 


The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that splendid arena of 
the accasion of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; ‘the other a 
VIEW OF THE THEATRE, TAKEN DURING THE CONCERTS, 
the grouping of the’ Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience in a 
manner at once life-like and elegant. To those who have: visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene, " 
A SPLENDIDLY-COLOURED 


PORTRAIT 
Of the celebrated Danseuse, 


MADLLE. FLORA FABERI, 
In the admired Pas, LA CASTIGLIANA. 
AN ORIGINAL SUBJECT, 


“THE FORTUNE’ TELLER,” 
Hlustrating BakeR’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 


The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
supérintendence of J. BRANDARD, Ese., whose pencil only, has been 
employed in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this ALBUM, and in proof of its 
vast superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will, be found. the principal talent in Europe: viz. 


ROSSINI, VERDI, DONIZETTI, RUBINI, 
ROCH-ALBERT, GOLDBERG, SCHIRA, ~° 
SCHULZ, s DUPREZ, JOSE GOMIS, 
MASARNAU, MARATZEK, BALFE, JULLIEN, 
HATTON, BARRET, ALEXANDER LEE, KGENIG; 
KNIGHT, RAKER, FARMER, LINLEY, 
LAKE, FITZBALL, MOULD, HURREY, 
FOREST, ALBERT SMITH, DESMOND RYAN,. &c. 

It ‘will’ thus be perceived that in nddition to the latest compositions of the 
best English Composers, the ALBUM will contain some of the newest and 
most popular productions of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selectiin of ‘which has béen made from those works ‘that are now attracting 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. ' 


Price 18s. ann £1, 1s. 
ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
214, ReGent-STREET, and 45, Kine-SrReEEr. 





J) SOVEREIGN conc 
Life Assurance. Company, 


No. 5, St. JAMES’S ' STRE 
“LONDON, ||, 





Trustees. 
Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. Henry Pownall e 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. Claude Rdward cok, Esq. 
‘ore. 
CHAtRMAN, Lieutenant.Colone! Lord | Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 

Arthur Lennox, Sir James Carmichael, : 
Deruty-CHatRMAN, T. C. Granger, Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
John Ashburne aa . 

T. M.B. set r 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. 


Solicitors, 
Assurances on the lives of 


families of the assured at death, with eve 
i bie of af 5 
su 


b the 
rticipating and on-partcipating f vale on t 





paymen 
3 
suc 
A new plan of gradual: or accumulative Assurance, particularly adapted 
young lives, | for such as cannot, without. inconvenience, Y Mntike ike 
payment of a fixed premium, frm We once provision in case of 
death, and an accumulating fund, av: le during life, should occasion require. 
ANNuITIES, ENDOWMENTS, ADVANCEs, and Loans, on liberal terms. ’ 
Detailed Prospectuses, with forms of snl, and every » may be 
had on application, either personally or by , at the Company’s ” 
The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. : 
H. D, Davenport, Secretary, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT CARDEN. 
The nobility, gentry, and Palle vase veageeeeany informed, that the — 


‘Will Open the first Week in 


9 oy 
For the performance of the LYRICAL DRAMA, on a scale of efficiency in every 
department never before attempted in this country. : 


THE BALLET 
Will include .the names of the most celebrated artists. The prospectus for the 
arrangement of the season is i Mr. Beale, Director. , 


GRAND SCOTTISH CONCERT, ... - 


FOR THE RELIEF OF . 


THE DISTRESSED HIGHLANDERS, 
AT THE 
Queen's Concert Mooms, Wanober Hquare, 
On the evening of THURSDAY, 25th of FEBRUARY, 1847, 
TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 


HER GRACIOUS MAJESTY, THE QUBRN. 
M. 











TELUT EEE? 


ke 
The Duke of Sutherland 
The Kari near and Win‘on 


The Eatl of S.areh 
The Lord and Lady Willougby D’Eresby 
The Lord and Lady Low 
Lieutenant-General Lord Saltoun 
‘THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF LONDON, fi i) 

The Pr me will include)the names of the most distinguished artistes, 
many of whom have already. volunteered their valuable services,in aid of 
THIS CHARITY. * re 

Tickets to be had at all the principal Music Sellers, and the Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Squaré, atthe following prices:—Tickets, 10s, 6d. ; ' Double Tickets, 
15s"; Single Reservid Seats, lis. , 

All communications .made:to the “Committee of the Grand Scottish 
Concert, for the Relief of the Distressed Highlanders,” to be addressed to the 
Hanover Square Rooms. te 
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